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- For Those Who Sense, With 
~ Us, the Future of the American 
Kitchen fe » + ho 8 


z 





Out of twenty-two years’ experience, 
which produced the country's finest 
washers, Altorfer Brothers—Creators— 
crown their long list of successful 
achievements with this deliverer of 
kitchen comforts and builder of dealer 
profits. 


Like the true aristocrat it really is, the 
ABC Electrotable will be at home in any 
company—making unlimited the field 
for profit opportunities for those dealers 
who realize that fashion is fast creeping 
into the American kitchen. 


Porcelain cabinet, standard equipped 
with fifteen accessories to electrically 
prepare the entire meal—then iron the 
weekly wash. 


There are ever followers in the footsteps 
of leadership. Success belongs to those 
who operate in uncrowded fields. Deal- 
ers with vision will write. 


Builders of ABC Electrical Household Appliances 
ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 


\ oy | (Est. 1909) PEORIA, ILL. 
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1930 a big year 


for Telechron dealers 


1931 


Even in 1930, Telechron — sales 
greatly eclipsed the tremendous to- 
tals of 1929, and the Warren 


Telechron Company enjoyed the 





biggest twelve-months’ business in 
its history! Naturally, authorized 
Telechron dealers shared largely in 


the fruits of this success. 





he 








Prospects for 1931 are better still. ENGLEWOOD. Mahogany finish. Maple burl panels. 13” wide. Retail price, $12. 50 


The market for Telechron clocks is Cee 























vast and ever-expanding and yet Telechron line. Because it is the 
only a fraction of the 16,000,000 original self-starting, synchronous 
t 


homes ready to receive them in electric clock. Because i 


every room, possess even one. But product of the manufacturer of the 
the Telechron idea of modern ac- Telechron Master Clock in the 
curacy and convenience is spreading power house. Because it offers the 
fast. ‘The many thousands of — widest range of models and prices 
Telechron clocks sold as Christmas (see the three profitable sales leaders 
gifts are efficient extra salesmen. pictured on this page). And because 
Large space advertising in national of many other reasons that the cou- 
publications is continually creating pon below will bring to you. Clip 
new customers. it and mail it today. 

Cash in on Telechron prestige and Right—CopLey. Mahogany finish. 


Retail price, $11.00 


Below—GENEVA. Mahogany finish. 
Retail price, $15.00 


boost your 1931 profits! Stock the 





WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY, 
131 Main Street, 
Ashland, Massachusetts 


Please send me information on Telechron electric 
timekeepers and details of your authorized dealer 
franchise. 
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The Course of Business 


It’s a Small Town ......... by F.C. Emmerling 42 AS we draw nearer the end of this year 
Homes Are Smaller...............000....4.. 45 there are a few faint signs that busi- 
And Appliances Are Made for Them......... 46 ness is beginning to pull itself together in 
Sing Something Simple..................2... 52 preparation for an effort to turn the tide 
Maile Akous Waike 54 when the next one begins. . . . Resist- 

Dille 9° ggasi uals eae Meee Sa ance to further decline has stiffened 
More Light .............. sees e vee vee. 57 slightly, as the wave of liquidation has be- 
A Showroom for Dealers...by John W. Fleming 58 come heavier. ... Although our index 
pe ae 58 of business activity fell somewhat farther, 
Dealer Helps From the Manufacturer.......... 64 from 77.570 of normal to 76.376, steel pro- 
Feng Lind Novos 65 duction held up against the usual seasonal 


downtrend, electric power production was 
fairly well sustained, merchandise carload- 
ings were somewhat higher than the sea- 
sonal expectation, and the volume of com- 
mercial loans ang currency in circulation 
continued to expand. Firmness in steel 
prices is being majetained, and both secur- 
ity and commoditv’markets give encourag- 
ing indications of reaction to excessive 
liquidation under more deliberate support. 

. It is being more clearly recognized 
that while liquidity is laudable, ‘it is not 
quite necessary to have a second flood to 
wash out the economic sins of the new 
era. As soon as this realization results in 
more aggressive and sustained support of 
the seriously weakened bond market by the 
stronger commercial banks, aided by the 
Federal Reserve system, the basis for busi- 


Jamus H. MoGraw, Chairman of the Board Naw Tone Distriet Often . 286 Madison Ave, ness recovery will be laid, but not before. 

MaLootm MurR, President -_ . > — 

peewee gs CEICAGo, 5208 North Michigan Ave ; Reasons for failure to do something 

Bowarp J. Meqnen, Vice-President CLEVBLAND, Guardian Building of this sort look more convincing from 
Sr. Louis, Bell Telephone Building aad . 

Mason Brrrron, Vice-President SAN FRANCISCO, 883 Mission Street the sideline than they do from the firing 

penitentiary GREENVILLE, BC. 1301 Woodside Blde. line 

Haxotp W. MoGuraw, Vice-President DeTRorr, 2-257 General Bldg. : F 

H. C. ParmMExus, Editorial Director Los ANGELES, 632 Chamber of Com. Bldg. The Business Week, Dec. 24, 1930. 


Lonpon, 6 Bouverie St., London, E. C. 4 
C. H. THOMPsON, Secretary 
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New! SOFT RUBBER 
Handle Cap ....J-63 


BEAVER salute No. 1 to the New Year! Try 
it out with your favorite hammer! Made 
carefully, BEAVER-fashion, to help you 

overcome every possible sales objection. 
Furnished without cord, so you can sell 
whatever cord you wish, making connec- 
tion with a screwdriver. Metal blades 
are flexibly inserted. Price is low 
enough to give you a real profit. Ideal 

for home, office and factory connec- 
tions where efficiency counts more 
than mere appearance. Samples ready! 























The Famous BEAVER Design and Quality, 

Competitively Priced by the Aid 

of Tremendous Produc- 
tion Capacity 





B-5 B-29 
Double Socket in Current Tap in hand- 
beautiful walnut some walnut mixture; 
mixture, parallel- a sturdy low-priced 
ing our higher item, paralleling our 
priced B-15. Send standard B-9. Send at 
at once forsample. once for sample. 


. . . so that now you can meet even the PRICE- 
buyers with BEAVER quality! Every retailer who 
has heard the whine about “too high,” will weleome 
these two great new leaders. It is your next move! 





Manufacturing Company of Newark, N. J. 
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The FIGURES 


ING gathers figures on the total production and 

sale of electrical appliances. These figures for 
1930 with their total retail value are presented in this 
issue. They are gathered by a variety of methods: some 
are a compilation by us of the actual production figures 
of all the factories producing a given type of product ; 
others are a similar compilation prepared by associations, 
and still others on which such compiled totals are not 
practicable, are the informed estimates by leading manu- 
facturers of the products in question. 

Gathering these figures means not only a considerable 
correspondence, but means visiting in person a great 
many leaders of production in this industry, thus obtain- 
ing not figures only, but a cross-section of industry plans, 
opinion and sentiment as will. 

Because of bad business conditions this year’s totals 
have been awaited with uncommon interest. They will 
be closely studied and widely quoted. Let us briefly high 
spot some of the significant facts revealed: First, total 
sales in 1930 compared with 1929 show a reduction of 
only about 84 per cent in dollar totals. In the face of the 
heavy reductions throughout industry, this is a showing 
creditable not only to the ability and energy of producers 
and distributors in our field, but an index of the degree 
to which the purchase and use of electric appliances have 
become a basically necessary part of American life. This 
fundamental service of our industry is further brought 
out by figures showing new resident customers and the 
domestic utilization of electricity. In spite of discourag- 
ing factors, over 400,000 new customers were added on 
central station lines in 1930. And while other utilization 
—commercial and industrial—showed a decline, domestic 
utilization of service increased in amount, that is in 
kw.-hrs. by 13. per cent over 1929, and in dollar revenue 
by 8 per cent. 


(x a year ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 


DETAILED comparison of individual appliances 
indicates some increases in volume. Average retail 
prices for the whole line, however, have declined. Where 
there were losses in unit volume they were exceeded by 
losses in dollar return. 
On washing machines, for instance, the decline was 16 
per cent in units, but 23 per cent in total dollar volume. 
Vacuum cleaners were off 254 per cent in units, and 
here there was only a proportionate loss in value; cleaner 
prices having maintained a fair stability. 
There were heavy losses in volume as well as dollars 
on heating appliances. Electric irons for one instance 
showing a loss of 33 per cent over the year before. 
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. Due to a favorable season, fans were up. Ventilating 
fans, however, being still a pioneering specialty, were 
below both 1929 and 1928 figures. 

The two major load-builders, ranges and refrigerators, 
show important gains. Refrigeration, as was expected, 
shows an increase of 23 per cent in unit volume, but due 
to price reductions during the year, the dollar volume 
increase was only 8.8 per cent. Ranges increased 11 per 
cent in units, and only about 4 per cent in dollar volume. 

The most rapid growth of any appliance was in house- 
hold clocks. Nearly three and one-half times as many 
clocks were sold in 1930 as in 1929, and yet, here too, 
price reductions were such as to increase the dollar total 
only slightly more than twice the dollar volume of the 
previous year. 


HE figures, as a whole, make a tremendously in- 

teresting and encouraging picture. We have lost 
less in total business than many other industries, and 
even more important, we have not lost courage nor the 
capacity to create business. 

The outlook for 1931 is hopeful. Never has there been 
so much belief in cooperation between the various 
branches of the industry, and never before has this belief 
been so effectively translated into action. The courage 
and vision of both producers and distributors of re- 
frigeration is dramatically expressed in the cooperative 
campaign to be carried on by manufacturers and utilities 
that makes the 1931 quota of 1,000,000 units a realizable 
possibility. The range market is also opening rapidly, 
due in great measure to the broadening consciousness 
among power companies that this important product 
must be distributed through many channels which will 
multiply their own sales activities. 

Trade disputes, centering on criticism of utility 
merchandising policy, have been unusually frequent and 
uncommonly bitter during the past year. A settlement 
of this situation based on the power companies’ genuine 
and growing concern for dealer stability and prosperity, 
and the disposition on the part of utilities to extend the 
advantages of their own situation to all legitimate re- 
tailers, will, we venture to prophesy, be one of the out- 
standing accomplishments of 1931. More than any other 
factor, it will carry appliance business to new levels of 
volume and profits. 








Sales of 


Electrical Merchandise 


for 1928-1929-1930 











Merchandise 


1928 


1929 


1930 





Number 
Sold 


Retail 
Value 


Number 
Sold 


Retail 
Value 


Number 
Sold 


Retail 
Value 





Cleaners Vacuum................ 
Clocks, Household............... 
Cookers (600 watts or less)........ 
RN soo oe kas ns acne ies 
Ne 
Fans: 
a. 3 ck Ges 4k A 
Desk and Bracket.............. 
Ventilating, Household......... 
Fixtures, Lighting: 
0 res ern 
0 RE ene oe ee 


Flashlights: 


Battery Cells.. 
Floor Machines, Household.. 
Heaters and Radiators. . 
Heating Pads.. 
Hot Plates, Stoves and Grills. 
Ironing Machines................ 
EE ee ee ere er ee 
Lamps, Incandescent: 
Residential. . ar 
Commercial and Industrial. . rer 
NN Ci in won eRe oe S 
Lamps and Shades, Portable....... 
Oil Burners, Domestic, M’tr-Driven 
Percolators: 
SD 5 oo oes Ge a-gew dd wee 
eg. ree 
Ranges: 
BE. 2 Gis vee S easeU tales 
Seer etre 
eee 
Sewing Machines................ 
Ee ets iy dea RI 


ea 


Washing Machines...............| 


oot ee | 





1,219,460 $60,973,000 


1,253,202 $62,660,000 


978,106 $53,795,830 








*Total value installed, including tanks and accessory equipment 











These figures are compiled by Electrical Merchandising from 
sales records of associations and manufacturers and from estimates 


soca 


made by association executives and leading manufacturers. 


22 


is given 


130,000 4,000,000 350,000 7,000,000} 1,200,000 15,155,000 
100,000 1,000,000 150,000 1,125,000 145,000 985,000 
78,000 390,000 82,500 442,200 58,500 351,000 
10,000 1,500,000 12,000 2,400,000 15,000 3,000,000 
60,000 2,655,000 74,000 3,375,000 68,000 3,094,000 
789,000 11,096,312 673,000 9,422,000 819,000 11,466,000 
30,000 947,500 34,000 1,073,720) 29,000 914,950 
ROTTS 51,000,000; ......... 47,000,000} ......... 35,260,000 
peace 25;000,000| ......... ZAR ......... Tee 
| Not 8,750,000} 7,350,000 7,340,000} 7,000,000 5,250,000 
Available} 12,635,00} 135,000,000 13,500,000! 125,000,000 12,500,000 
49,000 2,178,000 53,000 2,514,000 32,500 1,832,000 
273,000 1,749,600 303,000 1,893,750 242,400 1,151,440 
510,000 3,009,000 637,500 3,506,250 433,500 2,805,000 
346,000 1,979,000 347,000 2,010,000 270, 660 1,587,900 
92,000 8,556,000 126,000 9,637,000 100,000 7,600,000 
3,000,000 13,750,000) 3,150,000 14,438,000 2,362,500 10,867,500 

.| 150,000,000 53,000,000] 160,000,000 54,000,000} 180,0;0,000 56,000,000 
171,900,000 61,600,000} 195,000,000 65,300,000} 173,800,000 61,000,000: 
254,000,000 49,700,000) 278,430,000 51,093,000} 233,950,000 38,860,000 
7,000,000 71,000,000} 7,280,000 38,820,000} ......... 30,000,000: 
92,500 *64,750,000 99,700 *64,800,000 101,000 *63,700,000 
1,000,000 4,000,000 800,000 3,400,000 450,000 1,450,000 
472,000 8,080,000 495,800 6,941,200 406,500 5,182,875 
135,000 22,175,000 158,000 26,070,000 180,000 27,000,000: 
12,000 564,000 20,000 1,200,000 ~ 10,000 600,000 
468,000 128,700,000 630,000 181,175,000 775,000 197,625,000: 
380,000 35,000,000 399,000 36,750,000 319,000 28,728,000 
1,400,000 7,763,000} 1,540,000 8,531,000] 1,263,000 6,946,500 
718,000 8,643,000 768,000 6,528,000 683,500 5,317,630 
809,884 108,000,000 956,000 107,900,000 802,000 83,809,000 
$832, 143,412 $862,952,120 $789,634,625: 





Copyright by “Electrical Merchandising,” 1930. 


Permission to reprint, quote or use is granted providing credit: 
“Electrical Merchandising. 
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|. Now 
0,438,774 Wired Homes 


| Annual Study by Electrical World Shows 
| 471,620 Residential Customers Added in 1930 














Total Number Customers # Demestic Lighting Customers Only 
ff | tnerease fall Increase | 
1928 1929 1930 in 1930 1928 1929 1930 in 1930 
UNITED STATES............ 123,153, 252 124,147, 183 |24,701,972 554,789 119,089, 882 19, 967, 154 20, 438, 774 471,620 
New England...... w css wces cf Sp VED AGGE 2,065,205) 2.245424 62,269 1.742.377 1,809,850] 1,863,438 53,588 
Middle Atlantic.......... erart 6,913,227 182,234] 5,427,400 5,677,480 5,832,934 155,454 


East North Central 


5,905,730 80,180] 4,730,578) 4,960,210} 5,027,905 67,695 
West North Central 


2,386,097 49,139] 1,866,563 | 1,921,563] 1,965,472 43,909 





South Atlantic.......... 1,843,406 61,069] 1,385,594] 1,466,003) 1,512,251 46,248 
East South Central........... 781 830,4 853,109 22,648} 621,139 659,615} 680,695 21,080 
West South Central 1,343,522 23,815 962,594 | 1,022,452] 1,047,798 25,346 
MIGQHINEENMI cdc cee cote ccna’ as 52, 651,612 925 482,937 499,533 498,485 | —1,048 
| os a enema arene eerrgce 2,370,940) 2,485,435] 2,559,795 74, 360} 1,870,700] 1,950,448] 2,009,796 59,348 
NEW ENGLAND 
A a Rarer acre 193,846 192,480 200,491 8,011 147,706 146,775 153,659 6,884 
New Hampshire.............. 114,403 117,557 123,066 5,509 98,629 100,986 105,693 4,707 
MC OL Serre re 76,668 78,177 78,918 41 59,352 60,752 61,504 752 
Massachusetts.............-.-. 1,142,389] 1,190,853] 1,223,765 32,912] 959,384] 1,007,384) 1,037,521 30,137 
GR CIO TS Soares 178,745 186,054 192,703 6,649 153,646 159,372 163,755 4,383 
CUONMECUEUG esd < <5 6s 0c eine’ 409,329] 418,084) 426,531 8,447 323,660 334,581 341,306 6,725 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
INGW NORMS fcc ains cole ot twee 3,444,921] 3,586,967] 3,648,263 61,296] 2,914,708 | 3,043,398) 3,099,618 56,220 


3,58 3,6 
New Jersey. . 2.3 ccs ceo cees 1,055,563] 1,119,869] 1,167,024 47,155] 863,560} 923,794) 964,616 40,822 
GHWMGN COM cs. 5.5 Sin oie 41 ere 6 1,966,372] 2,02 2,097,940 73,783 | 1,649,132] 1,710,288) 1,768,700 58,412 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
CHEN oe oe ce ee tien cities aor 1,450,869) 1,530,807) 1,556,128 25,321] 1,243,497] 1,318,520) 1,340,753 22,233 








MR cc atcaweed 661,061| '686,926|] ‘721.818 | 34,892] '564'583| '585,696| '613,349| 27.653 
Meo, coke oo aen 1,830,270| 1,880,687] 1,872,478 | —-8,209| 1,530,185| 1,589,429] 1, 586, 241| —3,188 
MR css cide ck: 1'053,691| 1.105,874| 1,115,073 91199] '8951835| '943:465 01637 7172 
Wiest... ...+.+>0<cace 592,002| '621.256| ‘640,233 |  18,977| 496.478| 523,100 336,925 13,825 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
. Sons alia 467,084| 474,254] 481,639 7,385| 390,037| 393,887| 401,210 7,323 
j Sil EEE ae 452'095| 461,027| 476,007 | 14,980| 365,611] 374,659| 386.852} 12.193 
‘ Wh... ov ccscerccss 645,392| 665,332] 668,201 2'869| 540,061| 555,107| 558,780 3,673 
West Theta... ..-.< 0-005 64,157] 66,396] 68,071 1675|  48,872|  50,567| — 52,089 1522 
Gene MRM... .<..+ +02. 83,424| 84,182] 86,296 2114] 64,086]  64.753| 66,059 1306 
WOMEN... .csccascenesscd 229,369| 241,693| 249,198 7,505} 192:404| 2021027 209/428 7,401 
i Ws onion ankscknccnccd 326,909| 344.074| 356,685 | 12611] 265.492] 280,563| 291/054| 10.491 
4 SOUTH ATLANTIC 
| po ada aaa \) 40,231] 43,370] 45,817 | 2,447] 32,074 34,864| 36,811 1,947 
Dist. of Columbia. . TT] 412,981] 443,128] 454,545 | 01,417] 347,105] - 376,548] 386,793 | 11,245 
i Ws aks ce 224,053| 240,506] 262.492 | 217986| 194:057| 208/648] 221/121 12'473 
West Virginis................ 180,428} 193,693| 201,842 81149| 134:127| 145,893] 152/591 6,698 
Nort Carolina............... | 234'768| 246,706| 252,242 5,536| 187,676| 196.549| 201.405 4,856 
Seeks Carlie. .......-...-.. 115,409} 119,208| 124.754 5546| 92.411| 95,801| 99,841 4,040 
gaa ne gael ae 224,868|. 237,270] 249,108 | 11,838| 183,595| 193,803] 203,023 9,220 
) WU cote pcr ciscanes 256,513| 258,456] 252.606 | —5,850| 214:549| 213,897] 209,666 | —4,231 
4 EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
; Qe ccs cha causeus weiss 269,559} 285,467] 297,404] 11,937] 216,005] 229,253] 238,241 8,988 
f Tee. «<. «5c scinssca..e. 235,779| 250,401] 254/659 4.258| 187,166| 198,691| 203,573 4,882 
ME cosa ca 182:750| 191,559| 1925839 1:280| 145,341| 1515677] 154/586 2'909 
4 WISSIBSIIEN 6 ooo So hes + oer. cs 93,606 103,034 108,207 5,173 72,627 79,994 84,295 4,301 
4 
' WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
MMII. 6 sc sev athas cs sie 125,348] 133,693] 134,523 830| 90,142} 96,110] 97,747 1,637 
HMI... cs co raseccses ces 176.779| 187,862| 192,548 4,686| 140,580| 150/039| 156,045 6,006 
(iiei...........2..+.. 00 274.413| 298,144] 309,029 | 10:885| 208,852) 225,959| 233,085 7,126 
| ae ed 668,977| 700,008| 707,422 7.414] 523,020| 550,344| 560,921 10,577 
MOUNTAIN, 
EE oe ici sccanvensted 84,677| 87,186] 84,822 | —2,364] 63,058} 64,158] 66,311 2,153 
Sos es ue cchwnrnce 81.448| 85,005} 83,098 | —1.907| 53,394] 54,063] 53,153 910 
Wyoming.................-.. 32'748| 341970] 36,354 11384]  26.970|  28,970| 29/761 791 
Hae... ....<0ccaccecscns 204°652|  208,752| 211,240 2'488| 159.791] 163,344] 164.737 1,393 
New Mexico................ 30,196| 32,673] 34,780 2'107| 24.229] 26,197] 27/180 983 
aoa cos wake eennun 61,192| 68,124] 70,677 2'553| 49,502] 55,505] 57,524 2,019 
roe......... 3s Coe 116,213| 118,171] 110,655 | —7,516| 93,440] 94,296] 85,505 —8.791 
WE, . syn sacnonen den 16,265| 17,656] 19,986 27330] 12,553} 13,000} ~—s:14,314 1314 
*Including commer- | PACIFIC 
cial lighting, small Washington.................. 421,033} 443,402] 454,702] 11,300] 320,740| 335,947| 342,030 6,083 
9; We sec fecvavieoaes 224'073| 2341679] 240,564 5'885| 176,947| 183,488| 187,235 3,747 
bower, wholesale Gallertii..........0..0.:. 11 1,725'834| 1.807354] 1,864:529 | 57,175] 1,373,013] 1,431,013] 1,480,531| 49518 


power and miscel- 
' laneous. 
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Cakes......Cakes......Cakes 9) me 71 


T was raining hard in Hartford and an impenetrable 

mist obscured even the red stop light of the corner 

traffic signal. But the impressive hulk of the traffic 
cop loomed up. 

“Can you direct me to the Bushnell Memorial Build- 
ing?” I yelled. 

The blast of his whistle died where it had begun and 
he removed the instrument carefully from his mouth. 

“Ts it the cookin’ school you’re wantin’?” he said. 
“Second left and over the bridge by the State House. I 
was just after tellin’ my wife this mornin’—” 

But I was on my way. 

And the Bushnell Memorial, Hartford’s latest fine 
civic building, which has already echoed to the voices of 
Jeritza and Mary Garden, was jammed to the doors— 
more than 3,000 people filling the orchestra and balcony 
and standing three rows deep inside the doors. All for a 
“cookin’ school’—an initiation into that slowly widening 
circle of women to whom “these electric stoves” had be- 
come an essential part of the household. 

To get some of the real significance of the cooking 
school’s success and to approximate, in a measure, the 
future results of this and similar activities, we have to 
look back a bit. 

3ecause large groups of women don’t get excited about 
electric ranges and electric cookery under their own 
steam. 

The history of range selling in the Hartford territory 
is, of necessity, a review of the sales policies of the 
Hartford Electric Light Company. With approximately 
60,000 domestic customers, a rate structure which bene- 
fits the heavier current consumers and an aggressive, 
well-trained group of men in charge of their merchan- 
dising operations, the sales of electric ranges on the lines 
of the company had proceeded with only average results 
—z200 to 300 units per year. Hartford housewives clung 
tenaciously to their old gas cooking equipment. 

In March, 1930, then, according to P. H. Cutler, com- 
mercial vice president of the Hartford Electric Light 
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Hartford’s 
“Big Show” 


Was a 


£ 


Company, it was decided that a policy of absorbing 
installation costs on all ranges sold on the lines of com- 
pany, should be given a trial. This is the same policy in 
effect in the neighboring city of Springfield (Electrical 
Merchandising, June, 1930), in Greenfield, further west 
and recently, in Boston (Electrical Merchandising, De- 
cember, 1930). 

As usual, following the announcement of a compara- 
tively radical departure from the previous policies of the 
central station, some little time was required to get the 
program in full swing. It took about two months, as a 
matter of fact, before the electrical trade of the terri- 
tory was fully cognizant of the change in the merchan- 
dising plans of the power company. At the present time, 
however, with only three or four months’ active partici- 
pation in the new range merchandising set-up, the re- 
sults, through dealers, are beginning to demonstrate the 
wisdom of the company’s judgment. 

The writer has personally interviewed dealers and dis- 
tributors, all of whom share in the general enthusiasm 
engendered by the new range policy. Briefly, electric 
range sales are sprouting where none took seed before; 
an electrical trade that had contemplated range business 
with a not unwarranted skepticism was laying plans for 
active tie-in with the central station. 
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Why 14,000 people 
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jammed the Bushnell 
about electric cookery 








By 
Laurence Wray 


Here the cooking school 
has been more than use- 
ful. A campaign to sell 
more ranges, or Eskimo 
pies, or bug-extermina- 
tors may be announced 
with all sorts of fancy 
flourishes, but unless 
some particular activity 
that focuses the attention 
on both the trade and the 
public on the operation 
is undertaken, much of 
the original effort is wasted. 
showmanship. 

- Happily, the non-commercial aspect of the Hartford 
cooking school, by reason of its being sponsored and 
announced by the Hartford Courant, gave the affair all 
the elements of good publicity. Manufacturers, depart- 
ment stores, dealers, distributors and the central station 
evidenced their interest by use of newspaper space. 

The dealers were led by the G. Fox & Company de- 

partment store, Hartford’s largest, which installed a 
complete electric range department. Having gone into 
electric range promotion Fox naturally stimulated other 

















It’s the old principle of 
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Pauline L. Rohrs, center, did the talking 












Cakes .. Cakes. . and More Cakes 


department stores to follow the lead, to say nothing of 
electrical dealers, furniture and hardware stores. 

But for the school itself. The Hartford Electric Light 
Company, The Edison General Electric Company, 
Landers, Frary and Clark, G. Fox & Company and other 
radio, electrical, refrigerator and appliance manufac- 
turers tied in on the publicity. Full pages in the Hart- 
ford newspapers, radio broadcasts, billboards and other 
publicity was brought into play to tell the Hartford house- 
wives that, free of charge, they could learn to bake those 
kinds of cakes and do other intricate things that would 
make their lesser halves realize 
just how fortunate they were 
to have collared such a jewel. 

The cooking demonstrations 
were under the direction of 
Mrs. Pauline L. Rohrs, home 
economist of the Edison Gen- 
eral Electric Appliance Com- 
pany assisted by Miss E. 
Martin, home economist for 
G. Fox & Company and Mrs. 
Thera M. Varnway, also of the 
Edison Company. The 14,000 
people that attended the cook- 
ing sessions during the school’s 
three-day run were all eligible 
to enter the cake-baking contest which was one of the 
prize features of the whole activity. 

The judges in the contest, comprising well-known 
chefs and cooking experts, had their work cut out for 
them when confronted by the results of the housewives’ 
industry. The last day of the school saw 865 cakes lined 
up for inspection! First prize in the contest, an elec- 
tric range (Hotpoint) went to Mrs. Reid of Bristol, 
Conn., whose culinary apotheosis had been browned in 
her own electric range. 

All in all, Hartford’s Bushnell Memorial Cooking 
School will be remembered for some time. 
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The PRICE... is the 


By W. H. CRAWFORD 


Vice-President, General Contract Purchase Corp. 


in the electric refrigeration industry at the present 
time is the problem of developing increased 
volume from dealer outlets. 

An analysis of General Electric refrigerator sales 
clearly demonstrates that dealers have been confining 
their sales effort to the classes that can afford to pay 
cash. In so doing these dealers are working in a 
restricted field and one that will develop a limited volume 
of business. Wherever we find a dealer who is aggres- 
sively and intelligently using installment selling, we also 
find that dealer enjoying a satisfactory volume of sales. 
With the use of installment selling the market is greatly 
enlarged and the potential possibilities materially 
increased. 

Sales of General Electric refrigerators distributed 
through dealer, distributor and utility outlets, together 
with the percentage of installment sales represented in 
the total retail volume shows that the dealers have sold 
28 per cent of their total volume on the deferred payment 
basis while the distributors’ time payment sales repre- 
sent 60 per cent of their total volume. And as compared 
to those sources of outlets we have the utilities who 
close 82 per cent of their retail sales on the installment 
plan. 

The significance of this is that if the dealers had been 
as efficient in installment selling as the utilities, their 
volume would have shown an increase of 54 per cent. In 


()i: of the most important problems encountered 
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_like manner, the distributors using the same methods as 


the utilities would have increased their present volume 
22 per cent. 

Another fact clearly established is the yearly improve- 
ment in distributors’ installment sales with a relative 
increase in volume each year. This proves that the dis- 
tributors are continually further penetrating their mar- 
ket. In the past three years installment selling has in- 
creased from 15 per cent in 1928 to 35 per cent in 1929, 
and to 60 per cent during the first six months of the 
present year. 

The refrigeration industry has followed the history of 
many other household products in the method in which 
they have obtained market coverage. 

The product was first placed on the market in a lim- 
ited way and due perhaps to the inexperience of the 
distributing agencies the absorption was made by the 
people of wealth. These people represent a class wherein 
price offers little if any resistance, and are represented 
as a class of people in the United States enjoying 
incomes in excess of $10,000 per year. 

Time has shown that as production increased and the 
sales organizations of the various outlets acquired addi- 
tional knowledge, the appeal was made to that class usu- 
ally considered as being in comfortable circumstances. 
This group, however, is also considered to be in the 
“class” market—those with incomes between $5,000 and 
$10,000 per year. 

Continuing the advance for increased volume it became 
necessary to further penetrate the market and increase 
the field. Therefore the product was presented on the 
basis of attracting the class of people in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, those people in the United States paying a 
tax on incomes between $4,000 and $5,000 a year. In 
this class we meet an entirely different situation, and 
to make the product attractive the presentation must be 
on a different basis. The large majority of the people 
living in this class have been educated for the past sev- 
eral years to making their purchases of high-grade 
appliances on the monthly payment basis. Hence, while 
price does not particularly offer resistance, the matter of 
payments is of vital consideration. 

It is noted that dealers’ penetration of the market prac- 
tically stopped at this class. The reason can be 
accounted for through the inability of the dealer to 
change his selling methods to make it attractive to these 
people in a way that it would be convenient for them 
to make the purchase. The distributor and utility out- 
lets more readily adapted themselves to meet the market- 
ing conditions and have received a considerable volume 
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DEALERS have been selling ‘“C ASH” customers — they can 


increase sales 54 per cent by tackling lower income groups— 


more installment selling the answer. 
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from the people living in this particular price class. 

As production was further increased and demands 
made for greater distribution, it was necessary to make 
greater progress in reaching out for additional markets. 
Hence we encounter the next step in the market as that 
class enjoying incomes between $3,000 and $4,000 per 
year. The condition in this particular class is somewhat 
similar to the previous step, the only difference being 
that a greatly increased percentage of the people insist 
upon a basis on monthly payments. The distributors’ 
penetration of the market practically terminated with this 
class, while the utilities have continued their further 
advance. The dealers, of course, had not begun to 
approach its possibilities being still concerned with 
higher-income groups. 





Consumers Want Installments 





The following two classifications which represent those 
who purchase almost entirely products of the nature of 
the refrigerator on a monthly payment basis, but at such 
amounts that must be in harmony with their pocketbooks. 
The people living in these two classes have been edu- 
cated for the past many years to installment buying. 
In fact, this method of buying has been one of the 
greatest contributing factors to their progress through 
life. It has been the means by which many have 
purchased homes, furniture, sewing machines, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, radios, automobiles, etc. The 
objection of this class to saving up for something that 
is greatly desired is found of the fact that rarely is the 
fund ever completed, whereas a purchase on the time 
payment basis is a definite obligation and usually met. 
Another thing, the people enjoy the use of the article 
during the time that they are liquidating their payments. 

The first two classes included in which are the people 
enjoying incomes in excess of $5,000 per year, can be 
considered as the class market, whereas those living in 
the other four classes might be considered as the mass 
market. This mass market, while low in unit purchasing 
power, represents perhaps the most tremendous buying 
power in the world. To make the product attractive to 
this mass market it must be made easy to purchase, and 
the only wrapper that can be placed around an electric 
refrigerator that gives it the attraction to these people, 
is offering it on monthly installments at amounts that 
they can afford to meet. In other words, the problem 
before the dealer is to dramatize the small monthly 
installment as the price of the machine. Once he has 


convinced these prospective purchasers, an impressive 
market is opened up. 





Dealer Is Interested 





The dealer is interested in and anxious to employ 
installment selling for the reason that he fully realizes 
that through this method he can increase sales, which 
in the final analysis means more profits and that is 
what he is more concerned with. The fact is that he 
does not know how to use installment selling to attract 
sales. The most completely designed finance plan will 
not of itself create sales. It must be given an oppor- 
tunity by putting it to work, and the most effective way 
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of employing this method of selling is through incor- 
porating it in the sales presentation. 

The installment method of selling is the greatest bat- 
tering ram against the most common forms of resistance | 
encountered, such as—“Can’t afford it,” “Will buy later,” 
“Need other things,” etc. Unless the dealer is able to 
overcome such objections or resistances he cannot expect 
to consummate sales. 

Realizing the inability of the dealer to effectively sell 
on time, a problem presents itself as to responsibility of 
educating the dealer. This responsibilitiy in the past has 
not been accepted by the wholesale salesman—the man 
who represents the contact between the distributor and 
the dealer. The education of the dealer has been con- 
sidered as someone else’s responsibility. Hence there 
has been no education. The logical one to provide the 
dealers’ education in this respect, the same as educating 
in the merits of the product, is the distributor’s repre- 
sentative. The unfortunate part is that in a very large 
majority of cases the wholesale man is himself not edu- 
cated in installment selling. 

In the original contact between the wholesale man 
and the dealer, at which time he contracts with the 
dealer for resale, the distributor’s representative should 
also make sure that proper finance facilities are going 
to be available to that dealer. If there is an authorized 
national finance company the wholesale man should: con- 
sider it his duty to arrange for contact between the dealer 
and the finance company. There are many benefits 
accruing to both the distributor and the dealer through 
such an arrangement. The distributor is assured that 
his dealer will have sufficient credit or financial accom- 
modations to provide for the dealer’s purchases to do a 
satisfactory job in the territory. The dealer receives 
benefit from the proper credit control by a reputable 
finance company and the assurance of an efficient and 
courteous collection service. The average dealer has had 
no credit experience and is usually a poor collector. 


. And taking care of the increased business which would 


naturally accrue if the dealer should enter lower income 
levels, means that he should be prepared to keep it 
financially solvent. 





Distributor Should Educate 





A large national finance company today considers the 
promotional activity on the account to be one of its prin- 
cipal functions. They accept as their responsibility the 
education of the distributor and his organization in 
installment selling from a merchandising standpoint. 
Some large finance companies include in their service 
the matter occasionally contacting the distributors’ dealer 
organizations. It is not possible from an economic 
standpoint for the firiance company to furnish the fre- 
quent contacts with.the dealers that are sufficient for 
their education. As the wholesale man calls upon the 
dealer at least once a month he has the opportunity of 
supplementing the work of the representative from the 
finance company. 

From the information here established it would seem 
that through no other means could a satisfactory volume 
be developed as through the education of the dealer in 
installment selling, and that this repsonsibility should be 


assumed by the wholesale representative of the dis- 
tributor. 
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DEALERS 
Must 


Make Money 


and to stimulate active ap- 
pliance selling, margins 
must be adjusted to yield 
net profit, says 






J. C. PLANKINTON, 


Sales Manager, Northwestern Electric Co., Portland, Ore. 


OFTEN feel that we.talk and write of our difficul- 
[= too much. However, I am tempted to offer a 

suggested change in national pricing policy on the 
full line of electrical appliances as an aid to alleviating 
the present much discussed grievance of dealers against 
central statior merchandising practices. 

We have long since learned that our best advertisers 
are our satisfied customers, therefore, it should be our 
sincere aim to satisfy as nearly as possible our dealers, 
in their insistence upon a place in the picture of retail 
distribution of electrical appliances. We are all aware 
that the most satisfying result to a retailer of any line is 
volume with a margin sufficient to leave a reasonable 
net after deducting all expenses. Whoever heard of a 
merchant showing any displeasure at handling any item 
that was giving satisfactory volume and putting net 
profit into his operation? On the other hand, what dealer 
or class of dealers are going to actively push, or be happy 
in selling, an item that is a drain on net after taxes? 

There is no doubt that the central station, due to their 
greater interest in putting current consuming devices 
on their lines, were the logical agency for the manu- 
facturers to look to in carrying on the very necessary 
early pioneering effort in selling and popularizing these 
devices. But if we are ever to have these electric home 
servants actually placed in our consumers’ homes in 
numbers commensurate with their usefulness, we must 
have the full cooperation, active participation and vigor- 
ous effort of all dealers in selling them. To put this 
into effect we must begin to shape our policies to this 
end. I am sure that if we honestly and faithfully do 
this, that we will have gone a long way in solving our 
dealer-central station merchandising problem. 

Bringing about this condition will not, in my judgment, 
require that the central station lessen their own merchan- 
dise sales activity at all. I am sure that the thoughtful 
dealer would agree that for the central station to discon- 
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tinue its sales effort would be a step in the wrong direc- 
tion looking toward greater electrical appliance volume 
for the dealer, central station and manufacturer. 

We all know that the furniture dealer, department 
store, hardware dealer, contractor dealer, etc., is in the 
business of buying and selling for the sole purpose of 
making money. And they are going to devote the great- 
est amount of space, effort and push in selling those items 
that produce for them the greatest amount of profit. 
In order to place electrical appliances, including small 
appliances, electric ranges, refrigerators, water heaters, 
washers, ironers, etc., among those items to receive pre- 
ferred attention by these dealers, there must be a widen- 
ing of the margin between their cost to the dealer and 
his selling price. If this can be accomplished through 
greater discounts this, of course, would be preferred over 
raising the list or retail price. 


HEN we consider that today electric service plays 
a most important part in the very life and comfort 
of every home to which it is available, there is no con- 
ceivable reason why those devices whose use in the home 


- is so necessary to the complete utilization of this service, 


should not be a major part of the dealers’ sales volume 
instead of a mere side line. 

This greater margin, if available, would also permit 
the central station to make a profit in merchandising and 
thus take away the principal criticism against those utili- 
ties who are now operating this department at a loss. 

It may be argued that an increase in selling price, if 
found necessary, would offer sales resistance. I do not 
believe this would affect sales in any way if price ad- 
justments upward were made universally. Through 
comparison, only, price of a particular article becomes 
a factor. In our own experience we have seen prices 
on electric ranges raised from little above cost to list 

(Please turn to page 53) 
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M. E. SKINNER 


our lines.” 














Cooperation 


Washers are not often cooperatively 
campaigned—which is only one reason 
why the recent activity in upper New 
York State is interesting. On these pages, 
Mr. Skinner expresses the power com- 
pany’s satisfaction with the experiment 
and Mr. Roser speaks for the dealers. 
During the campaign a total of 20,532 
column inches of advertising appeared. 


“the object of all our merchandising 
activities is to increase the load on 
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Niagara Hudson Power 


System Appreciates 
Value of Dealer Good Will 


By M. E. Skinner 


Chairman, Merchandising Committee, Niagara Hudson Power Corp. 


HE primary object of all our merchandising activ- 

ities is to increase the load on our lines by pro- 

moting the sale of load-building appliances through 
every possible agency and to exercise a stimulating and 
constructive leadership in the merchandising of all elec- 
trical appliances. To advance our program, we main- 
tain 85 retail stores and employ a force of over 400 
retail salesmen and sales executives. 

The success of this widespread merchandising activity 
which we ourselves direct is important to us, but of equal 
importance is the success of all other merchants on our 
lines who sell electrical appliances. We, therefore, co- 
operate with these allied merchants in every way possible 
to the end that the sales of electrical appliances to our 
domestic customers may most quickly reach the point 
of potential saturation. 

The results of a sales drive to bring up our washer 
sales to meet our budgets completed during November 
offer a splendid example of sales accomplishments ob- 
tainable by such a cooperative program. We built our 
activity around Easy Washers—for two reasons. 

First, Easy had just announced a new washer of out- 
standing merit to retail at $79.50, and we knew that this 
item would almost automatically insure the sale of a sat- 
isfactory number of units. Second, the Easy Washer 
is adequately represented by a very strong dealer organi- 
zation in all our districts and we knew these dealers in 
a cooperative campaign would be a great help in placing 
the greatest possible number of washers on our lines. 

Our own plans for the month were carefully laid to 
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tie in with the other dealers’ campaign activities to the 
best advantage through the cooperative work of the manu- 
facturer’s field force and through meetings in which the 
representative dealers and members of our organization 
determined the proper course of procedure. 

We ran a comprehensive newspaper advertising cam- 
paign on an every-Monday schedule in 68 newspapers, 
offering special low terms of payment agreed to by all 
dealers and featuring the unusual low retail price. Our 
terms of $5.00 down and $1.50 per week, with no pre- 
mium offer of any kind, were the same as the dealer’s 
terms during this activity. Our advertising regularly 
carries the line “At your nearest Niagara Hudson Sys- 
tem store or your electrical dealer.” Dealer advertising, 
quoting the same prices, appeared in the same papers on 
other days of the week. 

Our salesmen were instructed not to attempt to sell 
an Easy Washer where other Easy dealers had washers 
in on demonstration, and our priority was similarly re- 
spected by the other dealers. 

The resultant sale by our stores of over 1,500 washers 
was very gratifying. In fact, several of our stores prac- 
tically doubled their predetermined quota by the excel- 
lence of their actual sales results. And—every bit as im- 
portant to us—the other Easy dealers in our districts did 
a gross business of over three times our sales in units! 

Needless to say, we are tremendously pleased with the 
splendid results that have attended this great cooperative 
sale not alone in merchandise sales but also in an appar- 
ently substantial Public Relations improvement. 
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Spreads II 


60 per cent of this advertising was done 
by the Niagara Hudson System, and 40 
per cent by the Syracuse Washing Ma- 
chine Corporation and Easy dealers. In 
round figures total sales were: by the 
Niagara Hudson 1,600; by the dealers 
4,900. Niagara Hudson did the most ad- 
vertising, the dealers did the most business 
and everybody is satisfied. 





.... we found the power com- 
pany, as always, to be very friendly 


A. J. ROSER 


competitors.” 














Washer Shop Finds That 
Utility Cooperation 


Increases Dealer Sales 
By A. J. Roser 


Manager, Easy Washer Shop, Utica, N. Y. 


UR STORE is purely a specialty operation. And 

—like the hero of a recently popular book—we are 

real specialists. We sell absolutely nothing but 
washers and ironers—and only one well-known brand of 
these appliances. 

I have heard quite a bit in recent months to the effect 
that the days of the specialty dealer in the washing ma- 
chine business are numbered. In general, this may be 
so, but as far as we are concerned our business has never 
been in a healthier state. We are selling more units right 
now than we have ever sold before and our balance shows 
that our profits have increased substantially. 

In the month of November we participated in a state- 
wide cooperative drive for washer sales that was spon- 
sored by the manufacturer from whom we buy our line. 
We sold 143 washers during the month which to the best 
of our knowledge is more washing machines than have 

@ ever been sold before in a similar period by any retail 
organization in our city. We sold more than double 
the quota set for us in advance! 

Several factors contributed to this successful cam- 
paign. In the first place, we cooperated with the local 
power company, a unit of the Niagara Hudson Power 
System, putting on a joint advertising and sales drive 
with them. Large space was used in the newspapers by 
the Power Company and ourselves in addition to radio 
and other forms of advertising. As a result everyone 
in the city was made fully aware of our special campaign 
terms and many more voluntary requests for demonstra- 
tions came to us than would ever have been secured from 
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our own advertising alone. 

I have no doubt that the Power Company experi- 
enced a similar contribution from our own efforts 
since the effect of advertising seems to be cumulative 
and our experience indicates that doubled advertising 
space more than doubles the resulting inquiries, espe- 
cially when unusual prices or unusual terms can be 
quoted, as in this particular case. 

During the special campaign, despite the extra pressure 
brought to bear on us all, we found the Power Company 
—as always—to be very friendly competitors, and were 
glad to have them selling the same brand of washer as 
ourselves, instead of a competitive make. 

Our campaign was based on the new Easy Washer that 
retails at $79.50 and we offered—as did the Power Com- 
pany —a $5 down payment, with terms of $1.50 a 
week. 

In spite of the fact that all our advertising was cen- 
tered on the new $79.50 model, we found that our sales 
of $165 centrifugal dryer type washers were actually 
greater in November than they had been in any other 
month this year. This, of course, is due to the fact that 
our men are trained to sell the extra advantages of the 
higher-priced merchandise, but at the same time, I think 
it shows clearly how advantageous to profits is a well- 
planned, concerted sales drive—based, if necessary, on an 
unusual bargain—in which all washer dealers in a given- 
community can participate. 

Certainly, we are very well pleased with our own ex- 
perience in such a sales drive. 
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Co 


A LINEMAN 
SELLS 85 RANGES 


to win first prize in 
S.P.U. and N.C.PS. 


range drive. 


TWo STREET 
CAR CONDUCTORS 


desert trolleys and 
take second place 


STENOGRAPHERS 


get excited about electric 
cookery 


3,131 RANGES SOLD 
IN SIX WEEKS 


Oh aeanaetO Mia t,, 


S. W. Turner, W. R. Childress (superintendent) 
and W. R. Grady 
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By S. T. Henry 


EEN organization spirit accounted mainly for the 
K breaking of all records in the recent eighth annuat 
electric range sales campaign of the Southern 
Public Utilities Company and the North Carolina Public 
Service Company, in the two Carolinas. Various other 
factors helped the staffs of these companies sell 3,131 
ranges in six weeks in territory that previously had been 
most thoroughly combed. But their outstanding success 
this year may be traced more than all else to the right 
organization point-of-view built up by years of recogni- 
tion by the higher-ups of those who had made good in 
previous campaigns. These executives are convinced that 
in no other way could this year’s quota of 2,522 ranges 
have been exceeded more than 24 per cent in a period of 


"=" slow business. 


These annual range-selling campaigns have not merely 
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ee and Dae Some 


When the trucks, which had been converted into 
traveling kitchens, stopped at the hamlets and 
villages on the outlying lines of the company, 
skilled demonstrators gave lectures on electric 
cookery, refrigeration and water heating. 


been stunts of the sales staffs of the two com- 
panies. From the beginning, their organiza- 
tion importance has been realized by the execu- 
tives. In fact, Mr. E. C. Marshall, president 
of both companies, always has taken the keenest 
interest in the planning of them. While they 
are under way he follows their progress almost 
constantly. Mr. John Paul Lucas, vice-presi- 
dent of the companies, personally and very 
actively directs the campaigns. Territorial 
heads and branch managers also are in the thick 
of the fight. 

This interest on the part of the men at the top has not 
been confined solely to the desire to get more immediate 
business. They rather have recognized that these cam- 
paigns have served to a remarkable extent as a means of 
bringing to their attention men whose abilities might 
otherwise never be known to them. Hence, one reason 
why a lineman in a small community picked off the first 
prize for the best selling job in the campaign, all cir- 
cumstances considered. Nor was this an exceptional case, 
since two street-car platform men were in a tie for the 
second prize in this class. Incidentally, the superin- 
tendent in charge of these two men recognized that he 
could not sell, so he doubled for them during the cam- 
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How one of the old company trucks was converted 
into a traveling model kitchen. 


paign, to give them time off to get range orders. 

Of course, the bulk of the selling was done by those 
whose jobs it is primarily to get business. But the cam- 
paign was essentially an organization effort. For six 
weeks the whole staff from the president down thought, 
talked and dreamed range sales. Out of this came a drive 
that could not fail. 

To start a sales campaign under the business conditions 
that existed at the time was naturally questionable policy. 
Things did not look good. Lots of people in the territory 
were working part time or were out of a job. Money was 
scarce. The idea of cutting expenses was rife. Probably 
worst of all were the great records of the seven previous 
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Another view of the outside meetings held in 
smaller communities to bring the story of the 
electric range to the people 


campaigns that loomed up solidly like mountains. 

But there was no hesitation. Nor was there any 
attempt to gloss over the conditions. On the contrary, at 
all of the preliminary sales conferences held at strategic 
points in the system, the facts were faced. The men were 
urged to recognize them and to realize that only personal 
efforts and sacrifices far beyond anything made in previ- 
ous years would enable the organization to hold its repu- 
tation of bigger sales records every year. 

The salesmen also had more than this mere appeal to 
their pride of organization to arouse their interest. Cash 
prizes, increased to $925, were hung up. Some of these 
were for individual results and the rest for the showings 
made by branches or districts. But overshadowing these 
extra cash rewards was the realization on the part of the 
staff that the men up top were watching every move that 
was made by the men out on the firing line. 


ITH all of this building up of the right attitude on 

the part of the staff, the executives anticipated that 
a letdown might come in the fourth or fifth week of the 
campaign. To prevent this, pep meetings were held dur- 
ing those two weeks at the same points where the pre- 
liminary sales conferences had been conducted. 

These pep meetings were opened up with a lot of 
songs, jokes and stunts, the latter being required of the 
local staff. In this way the tension under which the men 
had been working was relieved. Then Mr. Lucas, mem- 
bers of his staff and representatives of the range manu- 
facturer got down to brass tacks on the problems that 
had been met. The picture of the situation on the system 
as a whole was first presented. Then conditions in each 
district were frankly discussed in detail. Results follow- 
ing these meetings showed they were most effective in 
avoiding the otherwise seemingly unavoidable let-down 
toward the middle of the campaign. 

Various sales auxiliary helps were available for the 
use of those engaged in the campaign. Outstanding 
among these was a staff of twelve young ladies who are 
jhome-economic experts, and who are engaged continually 
in the promotion of cooking with electricity. During the 
campaign the efforts of these ladies was supported by 
model electric kitchens mounted on old motor truck 
chasses. 

These truck chassis trailers were moved over most of 
the territory served by the system. Each was equipped 
with two ranges, a refrigerator and a hot-water heater, 
all on an unscreened platform finished in white and cov- 
ered by an attractive awning or specially designed roof. 
Flies were avoided by electric fans. Demonstrations were 
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conducted on the trucks at prearranged points in the 
residential districts. A brightly colored awning under 
which seats for fifty could easily be placed was stretched 
beside the truck. 

Thus set up, one of the cooking experts gave talks on 
the details of the use of electric ranges. These were of 
various length and character, depending on the type of 
the audience. Usually only one meeting was held at each 
location, the idea being to take the meeting to the ladies 
of the territory rather than to get them to go any con- 
siderable distance to a meeting. An effort also was made 
to get the maximum number to hear talks during the 
campaign. 

Two talking points given the salesmen for use in this 
campaign were lower priced ranges and longer terms. 
The price cuts from the old line of ranges averaged about 
15 per cent. The terms were increased from 18 months 
in the last previous campaign to 20 months. Both these 
factors had their effect. They were not considered funda- 
mentally important, however, by the executives in charge 
of the activity. 

Another aid of importance in the campaign was the 
help received from local electrical contractors. These 
utility companies make it a policy to include in the price 
of the range the cost of installation, including the wiring 
changes that may be necessary. Their policy also is to 
have all such wiring done by independent local concerns. 
Several years of experience shows that this policy pays 
well, as the increased business in the territory is an 
incentive to the trade to co-operate in range selling. 

In considering the results obtained in this campaign 
under such adverse business conditions the percentage of 
consumers served by the system who have electric ranges 
arises. There also comes up the extent to which gas 
ranges compete in the territory. 

More than one out of six of all household consumers 
on the companies’ lines now have electric ranges. An 
average close to one out of every four and one half 
domestic consumers who do not have gas ranges on the 
companies’ lines also have electric ranges. In Chester, 
S. C., where the company first started selling electric 
ranges about 10 years ago, two out of three of all of the 
white families connected cook with electricity. So when 
the idea of range saturation is considered this organiza- 
tion takes the attitude that every household which lacks a 
range is a live prospect. In other words, they have four 
and a half prospects compared with every range that has 
been sold to date. 


O FAR as gas range competition is concerned there 

are more than 25,000 users of this type of cooking 
on the system. There also are a considerable number of 
other households having electric service from this system 
which are furnished with gas from other concerns. That 
is, well up toward one out of three of the system’s 
household consumers: use gas for cooking. 

In the face of these conditions, the sales organizations 
of these utilities year after year go on breaking electric 
range sales records in territory in which the percentage of 
electric range users is far above the average for the na- 
tion. At the same time, the average income of users of 
electric ranges in this territory probably certainly is not 
higher than in any other section of similar size in which 
electric cooking has been so generally sold. Co-ordina- 
tion of staff effort from executive to lineman and recog- 
nition of the men who produce appear to be the answers 
to the question of how this great utility system gets range 
business good years and bad. 
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How a 


Furniture House 


TERMS, DISPLAY and ADVERTISING 


Sell Washers for the 


ADASKINCO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


machine business trom the 

standpoint of the retail furni- 
ture house,” said Mr. R. O. Weiss, 
advertising manager of the Adaskin 
-Furniture Company, Springfield, 
Mass., “one must necessarily take 
into consideration the fact that the 
washing machine is a specialty device 
which in selling and promotional 
methods does not differ to such a 
degree from house furnishings to 
prevent its being sold on much the 
same basis. 

“Furniture business today is largely 
carried on, as everyone knows, on the 
installment basis. It is comparatively 
rare to sell a complete suite of fur- 
niture to any family and get much 
more than a 10 per cent down payment. And, with a 
relatively large number of outlets handling furniture 
and appliances, our problem naturally narrows down to 
doing a more appealing advertising and service job. 

“We began selling washing machines on much the 
same basis. They were already being handled by a num- 
ber of electrical outlets in town, including several of our 


‘6 [: COMMENTING on washing 
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Exterior of the Springfield, Mass., branch of the 
Adaskin Furniture Company. 
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Intelligent demonstrations and 
prominent vrice tags help Adaskin 
sell some 300 washers yearly. 


competitors in the furniture line—the department stores. 
We recognized, however, that as with furniture, the 
washing machine had attained the status of an accepted 
commodity, and we naturally have promoted it on the 
same basis with which we have been successful in selling 
furniture. In other words, we have extended liberal 
credit terms, have staged attention-getting window dis- 
plays, have priced washers attractively to get the most 
possible sales from the least possible promotional ex- 
pense,—the mark-up we get on washers is comparable 
in many ways to this on radio, not as much as we get 
on furniture, but sufficient to insure profit.” 


T SHOULD be mentioned here that the Adaskin Fur- 

niture Company in Springfield, Mass., is a branch of 
what is perhaps the largest furniture house in New Eng- 
land, with some six branches in principal cities, including 
Boston, Hartford, Worcester and Providence. The 
Springfield branch has had more than usual success in 
promoting washers, having sold some two or three hun- 
dred units a year. Considering the fact that the floor 
space devoted to washing machines is small compared to 
the entire furniture line, the results they have attained 
point to a vigorous promotional policy in washer business. 

One of their advertising stunts to call attention to 
their washer department is running successfully at the 
present time. An entire window is devoted to 4 dozen 
models of the washer (One Minute). The central ma- 
chine in the display operates constantly. 
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His 


Score 


Outside Selling Has 
No Place in the Applhi- 


ance Business of 


HARRY B. NYE, 
Palmyra, Pa. 


“ LECTRICAL Appliances, Harry B. Nye” reads 
the electric sign over the little shop at Palmyra, 
Pa. And just as the electric sign has become a 
familiar object to inhabitants of the little town, so has 
the name Harry Nye become synonymous with the things 
electrical. 
Harry Nye’s store could scarcely be called typical of a 
small town operation. It is too neat, too clean, and the 


appliances are actually laid out in a convenient and at- 


tractive fashion to tempt the local customers to pick them 
up and take them home. Care and planning and no 
small degree of hard work on the part of both Harry 
Nye and his wife, who is equally active in the business, 
is shown in the appearance of the store, to say nothing of 
Harry’s success in converting Palmyra to electrical 
methods. 

Like a number of other small town operations which 
have come to the attention of the writer, success of a 
business, naturally limited in its scope, is necessarily 
based on service rather than on any high pressure selling. 
And so it is with Harry Nye. 





Nye ts not afraid to go outside his store, though, on 
demonstrations. Washers and ironers on the sidewalk 
attract attention. 
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“We always have to take into consideration,” he says, 
“the fact that in order to maintain our volume we must 
depend largely on repeat business; on the confidence of 
our customers. And it should be remembered that the 
problems of the small town electrical dealer differ con- 
siderably from those of the man in a larger community. 
We find no necessity for high pressure methods, what- 
soever. We keep no salesmen. All those things are 
unnecessary, when your business is confined within a 
small area.” 

Nye’s customers haven’t much money. A large per- 
centage of them are employed in the neighboring town 
called Hershey, where a certain chocolate manufacturer 
owns everything—even to the horse trough, and where 
in his 30 factory buildings some 3,000 people are em- 
ployed. The whole town eats, thinks and sleeps choco- 
late bars, and when the chocolate business is booming 
there is that much more money at hand for the purchase 
of washing machines, vacuum cleaners and other elec- 
trical equipment at the neat, well appointed store of Mr. 
Harry B. Nye. 

It is the store, itself, that is the pride of the Nye 
family. Washers and Ironers (Thor and Woodrow) 
which constitute the major items in his business, are 
prominently displayed in both the window and on the 
floor. Open display shelves all reflect a good assortment 
of portable lamps, and heating appliances are even more 
conveniently located on an open display counter which is 
an exact replica of that designed by Electrical Mer- 
chandising for the electrical dealer’s model store of the 
Westinghouse Lighting Institute. It will be gathered 
from this that even in the more rural communities the 
electrical men are not necessarily backward in adopting 
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up to date merchandising methods on appliances. 


Fixtures, Harry says, aren’t going so well. He will 
point to a number of blank spaces on the ceiling of his 
store where the racks have become gradually thinned. 
Space will not be filled by any new fixtures, as he is more 
interested in developing the straight appliance end of the 
business. Nor is Harry backward in calling attention of 
the passersby to his merchandise. Periodically he holds 
sales which, with some newspaper advertising and side- 
walk demonstrations of washers and ironers, he attracts 
considerable attention to this particular activity. 
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Despite the fact that he is operating in a small town 
on a limited scale, he has sufficient courage to 
pioneer new devices in his territory. Electric clocks have 
recently been added to the line, a midget radio is being 
pushed and he keeps in continuous display models of an 
electric range (Westinghouse) and an electric water 
heater (Hotpoint). “The water heater,” says Harry, 
who has sold a number of them, “is a splendid device for 
promotion in the outlying districts where in most places 
people have to depend for hot water on coal stoves.” He 
has had one in his own home for five years. 
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WE were 
ehind Schedule 


But the “Personal Quota 
Contest” gives us a 


chance to catch up, says 


V. H. Moon 


Merchandise Manager, Pacific Power 
and Light Company, Portland, Ore. 


r NHE “Quota Book” of the Pacific Power and 
; Light Company is by this time familiar to most 

merchandising men in the National Electric Light 
Association. This comprehensive analysis in book form 
of company plans for the year, with a detailed assign- 
ment of quotas by districts, divides the burden fairly 
in the light of past knowledge and of business condi- 
tions for that particular territory as they are seen at 
the beginning of each year, providing an urgent stimulus 
for action to each salesmanager and salesman. The idea 
has appeal to many and there are by now numerous 
“quota books” in all sections of the country. 

“But what happens,” some have asked, “when the year 
is half over and the quotas have not worked out quite 
as planned?” Numerous local conditions which could 
not have been foreseen may arise to modify conditions 
and make business much more difficult to get in one 
district, while another goes far ahead of schedule. Will 
not the incentive for intensive effort fail to operate when 
a district has already passed its quota, or when it is so 
far behind that there is no chance of its catching up or 
sharing in the rewards?” 

Just such a condition. was faced this year by the 
Pacific Power and Light Company—and the answer was 
forthcoming. By the early fall it was apparent that 
some of the districts could not possibly meet the quota 
set for them by the sales department at the beginning 
of the year and there was grave danger that the system 
quota as a consequence would not be met. Mr. Moon 
met the situation by getting out a “Personal Quota 
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Book,” a baby version of the system quota book with 
which he had started the year. 

Virtually what this amounted to was a reassignment 
of quotas, dividing the job evenly between salesmen on 
a straight proportional basis, with personal rewards for 
the man who could make the grade. 

The idea was more than that, however, for the suc- 
cess of a sales enterprise is dependent upon its per- 
sonal appeal and the enthusiasm it arouses. This fea- 
ture started out with a series of “tickler” cards sent to 
each salesman every day for a week preceding the main 
announcement. “Coming Soon,” the first one read, “A 
sales set-up that requires all your energy, all your re- 
sourcefulness, all your salesmanship—for its success! 
It’s Worth It.” The card had the salesman’s own name 
printed at the top and Mr. Moon’s at the bottom. The 
next day he received another message, also bearing his 
name—‘‘You’ll get it on October 8th! It will take he- 
men to do this job. It will take ‘guts’—plenty of ’em! 
It’s for workers only .. . and what a job—but—It’s 
Worth It!” Three more cards followed, each arousing 
his curiosity more than the last. On Tuesday night he 
received a night letter and on Wednesday the Personal 
Quota Book sent registered mail! 


HE book was a neat affair of a size to fit into his 

pocket with his name printed on the cover. It started 
with an announcement of the contest signed by Mr. 
Moon personally, with a personal message to himself 
written in at the bottom. There followed the rules of 
the event, with a statement of the awards. Each man 
was given a personal quota of 18 ranges, 12 water heat- 
ers, and 6 refrigerators to be sold in the remaining 
months before Christmas. For this contest apartment 
house sales which involved discount counted for half 
their value. The rewards were generous, with a small 
cash bonus for every sale and increasing amounts for 
the tenth, twentieth and thirty-sixth sale. In addition, 
a three-day trip to Vancouver and back was promised 
every salesman who completed his quota. 

There followed a series of calendars for each month 
involved, after the fashion of the system quota book, 
with the appliances in such order that three or four 
working days were allowed between each two sales. With 
the book came little stickers in bright green bearing sim- 
ilar pictures of appliances and the word “sold” in red, one 
to be pasted over its corresponding appliance on the 
calendars whenever a sale was actually made. The quota 
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The Personal 
Quota Book 





Near the end of the year when the salesman is found to be slipping in arriving at his 
quota of major appliance business he is given this little book on which pictures of ranges, 
refrigerators, water heaters, take the place of some of the dates. When a sale is made he 


affixes a sticker marked “sold.” 


book with the spaces covered, after the fashion of com- 
pleted stamp album, would later prove the salesman’s 
right to a ticket on the famous trip. The book concluded 
with a return postcard which called for the salesman’s 


signature. 
e 


“Mr. Moon,” (this card read) 


“T know it is a tough job you have put up to me, but I 
believe (I do not believe) it can be done. You can count 
on me to do my share. 

(Signed ) 
Salesman” 
e 


The trip has proved to be the main attraction to the 
sales force. Of course the journey is to be made in a 
group, with something doing every minute. An over- 
night stop in Seattle, a trip up the coast by steamer to 
the Canadian port, with a promised visit to Grouse 
Mountain Chalet, a motor drive about the city and a 
visit to the British Columbia Electric Company’s hydro- 
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electric plants are included, not to mention the hour 
by hour entertainment which will keep everybody happy 
every minute of the way. 

The plan has put new life into every division of the 
sales force and promises to bring the company well over 
the top in meeting its yearly program of merchandise 
sales. 

And as related in last month’s issue of Electrical 
Merchandising the salesman’s quota set-up, the desire 
to keep him up to the mark all the time on appliance 
sales in his territory, in no way interferes with the activ- 
ities of the independent dealers. Because all dealer 
sales in that particular territory are counted on the power 
company salesman’s quota. It is to his interest, then, to 
not only keep plugging on his own sales, but to do every- 
thing in his power to see that the dealers are also actively 
pushing major appliances. . 

The plan is the very antithesis of salesmen compensa- 
tion schedules which, while providing for power com- 
pany business, takes no consideration of the probable 
effects on the independent electrical trade. 
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REFRIGERATORS, 
WASHERS, RADIO 


are the big items. Comfortable and 
homelike. 





WHERE HE BEGAN 
It cost $1,200, but with rugs on the floor and 


bright curtains on the windows, it gave Hunter 
his first showroom. 


THE BRANCH STORE 
at Bordentown. No trick stuff here, no guess- 
the-bean contests, no special sales. 
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BUT 


with $500 capital, no selling ex- 

perience and no acquaintances, 

Garrett Hunter has developed a 
$30,000 appliance business. 


By F. C. Emmerling 


N THESE days of fast roads and new, formidable kinds 
of competition, what chance has the small town electricai 
merchant to build a profitable business ? 

“Plenty” is the laconic answer of Garrett V. Hunter, who 
owns and runs the Security Electric Co., Crosswicks, N. J. 

Crosswicks is an average, sleepy-looking village of 100 fam- 
ilies. There are thousands of places like it. Yet from a 
backyard showroom in this typical farming center, Security 
Electric Co. did a business of $30,494.38 last year. During 
the first 10 months of this year, its sales totaled $28,076.59— 
with two good months to come. 

Crosswicks is not exactly an electrical El Dorado: its chief 
industry is an ice plant. Yet Mr. Hunter has sold all 18 of 
the electric refrigerators that proudly stand in Crosswicks 
kitchens. That’s 18 per cent saturation, compared with a 
national average of 9.4 per cent. A good many of the other 
82 families of Crosswicks are employed by or related to the 
owner of the local ice plant. 

Incidentally it was through that ice plant that Mr. Hunter 
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Sales Figures 





1929 1930 

(First 10 months) 

Wiig... .... $6,842 .07 $4,110.38 
Fixtures... .. 2,935 .98 1,014.15 
Refrigerators. 11,711.00 18,880.00 
Radio....... 27.675.00 71,489.50 
Washers 3,572.50 1,361.50 
Misc. ' 2,404.83 1,221.06 
Total...... $30,494.38 $28,076.59 


1. Includes cleaners, lamps, irons, small items. 
2. Covers only four months; line was dropped. 
3. Covers period Sept. 20 to Oct. 31 mostly. 











first met Crosswicks. As an electrician employed by a 
Philadelphia concern, he installed the ice plant’s electrical 
system. Then, in 1920, he started a wiring business in 
the village. He turned merchant about four years ago. 

At that time, the use of electricity was beginning to 
spread throughout this section of tle country. There were 
no other electricians nearby, as prospects were not par- 
ticularly inviting in this farming country dotted with 
villages of a few hundred inhabitants. But Mr. Hunter 
saw possibilities for conducting an electrical installation 
business. 

He liked the looks of these hard-headed, unpretending 
Jersey farmers and tradesmen. While others worried 
about the farm-to-the-city movement, he quit the job he 
had in the country’s third largest city, packed up his 
belongings, and, with his wife and three children, settled 
down in Crosswicks. They rented a house there, gradu- 
ally became acquainted. 
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Parking space goes to waste in Crosswicks but 
there’s no Toonerville Trolley—no rubes. 


This was somewhat of a venture. Hunter was now 
“on his own,” putting up poles, wiring houses and, later. 
selling lighting fixtures. His starting capital was $500 
realized from the sale of some Liberty bonds. 

As the Public Service Company of N. J. extended 
their lines, his wiring business spread throughout the 
countryside, widening his circle of acquaintanceship and 
establishing confidence in his name. 

Gradually the business grew. Mr. Hunter bought a 
house on the edge of the village and built a neat work- 
shop costing about $1,200 in the back yard. On long 
winter evenings he read in Electrical Merchandising the 
experiences of electrical merchants. He became inter- 
ested in selling. This interest crystallized into action in 
1926 when he read an advertisement on a new low-priced 
washer (Automatic). He studied it closely from the 
point of view of the people around it, sold himself on 
it, and began selling it, concentrating on homes he had 
wired. Single-handed he sold 200 washers in two years. 
He did not bother much with store-keeping ; he canvassed. 
He demonstrated at county fairs, getting power from a 
generating plant mounted on a truck. 

“T use names, names, names,” says Mr. Hunter. 
‘People remark, ‘Well, if Mrs. Jones has one, I guess 
we can afford one, too.’ That’s real advertising.” 

Mr. Hunter also advertises names of prominent users 
in print. He listed 48 of them in a recent advertisement. 
These names have news value; they start talk at the 
dinner table. They are unpurchasable testimonials of 
intimate, instantly recognizable variety. 

Right now Mr. Hunter is building up a scrap book to 
contain not only local testimonials but also photographs 
of kitchens and living rooms in which he has placed 
appliances. 
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The merchandising end of it assumed importance. He 
added a line of electrical refrigerators (G.E.). He 
erected a sign of metropolitan dimensions out front. As 
the electrical installation business was approaching a 
degree of saturation, he fixed up the front part of his 
back yard shed for sales purposes. He stained the floor, 
put in a $25 living room suite, hung bright curtains at 
the windows, put lamps and rugs on the floor. 

This dressed-up showroom might be a big-city idea, 
but Mr. Hunter applied it in a commonsense way. For 
the people he knew, this room was comfortably, no/ 
uncomfortably attractive. Even so, he didn’t sit down 
in one of those upholstered chairs and wait for business 
to come in. He kept going out after it, running his 1925 
model Ford 15 miles around. 

“When I came out here ten years ago,” he now recalls, 
“T made up my mind that these people weren’t rubes. 
We have no Toonerville trolley, but these people all have 
automobiles to run over to New York or Philadelphia 
and they know what’s merchandise.” , 

This brief history is given to emphasize the fact that 
one man, starting without selling experience, without 
much capital, without local acquaintances, built up a 
complete electrical business that now bids fair to enter 
the distributor stage. 

He used no trick stuff, no special sales, guess-the-bean 
contests or free tickets tu the movies. His recipe is 
simply: Know your market. ixnow your merchandise. 

Mr. Hunter continues at his wiring business. This 
totaled $6,842.07 last year, with lighting fixtures (sold 
only with wiring jobs) adding an extra $2,035.98. “The 
main value of wiring work,” in Mr. Hunter’s opinion, 
“is the good will it builds for you. It gives you intimate 
knowledge of the customer’s needs, an acquaintance with 
him, establishes confidence and paves the way for profit- 
able sales of merchandise.” 

Don’t think of Mr. Hunter as a spell-binding, dude 
type of high pressure salesman. It may accurately be 
stated that he is almost the very opposite. He knows two 
things well, his merchandise and his market. 

Big Business holds no terrors for him because he 
brings to a group of villages many of the methods of 
Big Business: Research, Market Analysis, Advertising, 
Experimentation. 


WO years ago, Mr. Hunter decided to get the story 

on his selling field. He had the village printer get 
up 500 cards (cost, $3.50), with blanks for name, ad- 
dress, size of family, appliances owned, appliances inter- 
ested in and credit rating. 

Then a man was hired to make a systematic canvass, 
with call-backs where necessary. His services cost $8 
per day ; $40 in all. The rest of the 500 cards were filled 
out on the basis of information picked up by Mr. Hunter 
while making sales calls. 

These cards Mr. Hunter daily finds to be a gold mine 
of business facts. 

“T’ve heard of merchants paying a boy $3 a day for 
survey work,” he remarked. “I found it worth while to 
put an $8 per day man on the job. First, for accuracy. 
Second, for sales leads. 

“T figure a $3 a day boy would be 25 per cent efficient 
—the $8 a day man, 100 per cent efficient. 

‘My man made 65 calls a day instead of the 40 I'd 
expected. The very first day, he ran across a lady that 
wanted a washer. We sold it to her. Next day, we sold 
one to her next door neighbor. We probably would not 
have run across either of these prospects, without the 
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survey. These two sales alone paid for a good part of 
the survey’s cost. 

“This year we will bring the survey up to date as we 
are now starting to boost radio—and a lot of changes 
have taken place in radio ownership since our first survey 
was made.” 

Over his desk, in homely file cabinets that don’t live 
up to the beauty of the information they house, are listed 
these towns: Jacobstown, Bordentown, Florence, Yards- 
ville, Columbus, Crosswicks. The cards are up to date. 
They bear evidence of much use. Obviously, here it is 
shown that research pays even in the “out where” towns. 

Says Mr. Hunter: “On the basis of this survey, I 
can call on people, knowing what their needs are before 
I ring the door bell. I know their problems in advance 
—and enough about them personally to talk in a way 
that will interest them. 

“T see every possible buyer at least twice a year. 

“T visit around a lot. Seventy per cent of my sales 
are closed at night. I can’t wait for business to look me 
up, even if I do have a big electric sign out front.” 

Much of Mr. Hunter’s record is due to this big fact: 
he lives up to his name. He hunts out the business. He 
knows every prospect by name. 

About the survey he says: “The results were so 
valuable that I am renewing it on a larger scale. This 
time I hope to cover all of the 1,800 families in my area.” 


Rk. Hunter’s immediate market is hemmed in by 

Trenton, 10 miles north. Five to 10 miles west runs 
the Delaware. Burlington, a town of 11,000, cuts in 
from a dozen miles southeast. Otherwise the territory 
he can cover efficiently runs for 15 miles around. 

In this restricted area are 9,000 people. These people 
are farmers, retired farmers, merchants and mechanics, 
with a sprinkling of professional people—just as in a 
thousand other rural sections. Most of these people are 
in Burlington County. 

Income per capita in Burlington County is $861 per 
year, $175 lower than the state average. Not a rich 
man’s county, it has only 873 incomes exceeding $5,000, 
7,442 above $1,000, 13,114 below $1,000. And Security 
Electric Co. covers only a nearby one-tenth of the county. 

Burlington County families are nearly all one-car 
families, license figures show. 

“These people work for their money,” observes Mr. 
Hunter. “They’re used to buying in the city and from 
the mail order houses, but show them you’re offering 
real values and you'll get their trade. You can’t sting 
people in a small town. : 

“They're cautious buyers. You can’t rush them. But 
once you win their confidence, they’re your friends.” 

He pointed to a check lying on his desk. 

“That check came in this morning from a satisfied 
refrigerator customer. When he heard I was selling 
radio, he walked in and picked out a $203 set. He was 
satisfied with his merchandise and the service he got, 
which includes plenty of follow-up directions. That was 
a sale that actually started out a year ago. 

Because he knows his people, advertising becomes 
with Hunter a definite, practical tool rather than a 
vague, hopeful gesture. He does not differentiate much 
between spoken advertising and printed advertising. 

He considers wiring jobs a fine advertising medium. 
Customers pleased by good wiring jobs make ideal cus- 
tomers for appliances. These customers are the founda- 
tion of the business. 

(Please turn to page 53) 
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“The city dweller wants tiny washing 
machines, table ironers that tuck away in a 
corner, midget radios. I predict that the 
future will even see smaller ranges. There 
has been a change in population that is mak- 
ing itself felt in appliance merchandising.” 
E. A. EpkIns 
Sed Room General Manager 


Commonwealth Edison 
Electric Shops, Chicago 
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>>> and Appliances Are 


The necessity of the American 
standard of living, together with 
responsible for the |swing 
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The midget radio is small in size. Dealers If () 
at the Chicago Radio Show this year esti- . 
mated that half their volume would come : < 
from midgets S 
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Higher education means fewer chil- 
dren, and naturally less demand on 
the family washer. Many apart- 
ment dwellers find that a_ portable 
supplies all their laundering needs. 
It takes up very little space, too 
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Ham and eggs and a cup of coffee 
are the most frequent demands made 
upon the cooking equipment of single 
room apartments. Wall outlet ane 
two-burner stoves with a tiny oven 
are tdeal—especially when the num- 
ber of mouths to feed is on the 
decrease 
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In kitchens where more attention is 
paid to the strictly gustatory, the 
kitchen mixer does away with the 
necessity for a lot of cumbersome 
equipment. It is 20 machines in one 
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family to maintain their high 
declining birth rates, are largely 
to smaller living quarters. 
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Lhe American family clings desperately to 
their standard of living. And if it means 
smaller families and smaller living quarters, 
they will still want the luxury devices. 
For real space saving, the combination elec- 
tric stove and refrigerator above takes the 


prise 
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The hand vacuum will even clean the 
floor rugs of a 2x4 apartment. It 
is proving one of the most service- 


able and popular of the “musts” in 


the midget menage. 










The six and seven cup perco- 
lator used to rule the table. 
Today it is the two and three 
cup sizes. One family had both 
and didw’t know the larger had 
no heating element until three 
months after they bought it 


The dining room is being re- 
placed by the breakfast nook, 
bedroom suites by built-in wall 
beds, kitchens by kitchenettes. 
Convenience, ease, utility and 
compactness rule. The smaii 
table ironer supplies all three. 



























ILLION CLEANERS 


..... are ready for 
replacement in 1931 







The new Eureka franchise makes it 


profitable 


or dealers to concentrate on 
this great market 7 + 7 















The market each year for replacement 
cleaners alone is now as great as the 
annual total sales of the industry have 
averaged during the 10 record-break- 
ing years just passed. 


Of nearly ten million electric 
cleaners now in operation, more than 
one million are worn out and ineffec- 
tive, and should be traded in. Con- 
servatively estimated, at least 10% of 
all electric cleaners in use are ready 
for replacement each year. 


This great, permanent, steadily 
growing market is made up of people 
who are educated to the use of vacuum 
cleaners, who can afford vacuum 
cleaners, and to whom it is easy to sell 
new and improved cleaners to replace 
those that are worn out and obsolete. 


Eureka’s strong position in this 
market deserves the consideration of 
every vacuum cleaner dealer. There 
are nearly three million Eurekas in 
use. They are owned by women who 
value Eureka quality, who realize that 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. (648) 
Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. Branches: 8 Fisher Street, London, W. C. I, 
England; 299a-301 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 


Vacuum cleaner dealers will find 
their greatest future opportunity in 
replacement sales to present owners. 


Eureka is competitively priced, and 
who will prefer Eureka when the time 
comes to replace their old cleaners. 


But of even greater importance to 
dealers is the fact that the new Eureka 
franchise is specially designed to meet 
these present and future conditions. It 
helps the dealer to liquidate his invest- 
ment in old cleaners taken in trade; 
it provides a definite plan which makes 
it profitable for him to concentrate on 
replacement business. 


Many other features of this new and 
better franchise will be of particular 
interest to dealers whose normal busi- 
ness is less than 100 cleaners per year 
—Eureka’s strong advertising support 
and generous allowance for local sales 
promotion; instruction for sales people; 
and factory cooperation in tem- 
porary campaigns or permanent resale 
operations. 


Write today for confidential details 
of this opportunity. 

























Tis Loubled 


When they SAW and HEARD 
this WONDER CLOCK 


Mere rumors of this new Sessions Chime 
Clock sold two months’ production overnight. 
When the clock was demonstrated many 
orders were doubled. 

Why? Because it is the first and only a//- 


electric Westminster Chime clock without 


telling precision of the sealed-in-oil synchro- 
nous motor type, with the newly patented 
Sessions Chiming and striking mechanism, 
operated by a separate induction motor pow- 
ered through the same cord and plug. 


It chimes each quarter hour. . . the age-old 





clutch or auxiliary 


melody of Westminster, 





spring. It has no troub- 
lesome electric con- 
tacts. Because its cabi- 
net and fitments set a 
new mark in electric 
clock design. Because 
it is guaranteed by 
more than a century of 
making clocks, by a 
maker long known 
throughout the coun- 


try for clock craftsman- 


Sessions crashes thru 
with the only all-electric 
Westminster Chime 
Clock without clutch or 
auxiliary spring. And at 
a price /ower than that 


of many a silent clock. 


popularized through 
two years of nation- 
wide Sessions radio 
broadcasting. 

Sessions all-electric 
chime clocks were not 
designed for price-sell- 
ing. But what a value! 
What a \eader for your 
clock department! 
What a wake-up item 


to give new life to your 








ship. Because this 
wonder clock retails at a price lower than that 
of many a silent timepiece. 

The new Sessions All-electric Westminster 


Chime clocks combine the permanent time- 


business! Built deliber- 
ately to do away with after-sale servicing. It’s 
a foolproof clock. 

Only once in a decade comes a chance like 


this. A wide-open opportunity to put your 





























clock department on its toes. A new exciting 
product with a nation-wide appeal to the 
public backed by national magazine and 
radio advertising. A price that opens even 
tightly closed minds and pocketbooks. 
Jobbers and retailers all over the country 
are placing orders. First come, first served. 
Retailers: see your jobber. Jobbers: if you 
are not already stocked, write us today. The 


Sessions Clock Co. of Forestville, Conn. 


One of the smartly styled Sessions 
All-electric chime clocks. Genuine 
hand-rubbed Mahogany case with 
burled panels. Design proved to pop- 
ular preference. Sturdy sealed-in 
oil synchronous motor. No 
chime springs. No clutch. 
Chimes motorized. Simple and 


trouble-free. Retails for $33.50. 





Sine Something Simple 








If you are going to sell an appli- 
ance today you must make its 
action easily understood, a Chicago 
washing machine dealer says. 
Here are some of this dealer’s ex- 
planations: 








And you, madam, do you 
understand the principle 
of the centrifugal dryer? 
Did you ever play whip- 
crack as a child? Re- 
member how the leader 
swung you in a circle 
and snapped off the last 
two or three youngsters ? 
Well, that’s what hap- 
pens to the clothes—the 
water is just ‘whip- 
cracked’ out of them.” 























“The agitator washer? It works like the propeller that 
pushes a big boat through the water. It forces the water 
through the clothes.” 





The 
AGITATOR 




















“Wringer rolls work 
this way: did you ever 
place a bunch of 
grapes underneath a 
faucet and wash them 
off? But until you 
took and squeezed a 
grape between the 
thumb and forefinger, 
the pulp didn’t pop 
out. That is what a 
wringer does. After 


WRING ER ai - ?” | “a the water has accom- 














plished all it can, the 
wringer gives that 
last gentle pressure 
that does what water 
alone cannot.” 



































It’s a Small Town 


tion of the business. “Even if the cake is burning and 
the children are crying for something to eat, this scrap 
book will hold the housewife’s eye. It will be like a 
personal tour through homes she has heard about.” 

Mr. Hunter uses direct mail liberally. A hand-picked 
group of 300 live prospects gets a series of messages on 
electric refrigeration, plus eight magazines from the 
manufacturer. Personal letters are often written. 

Four billboards are used. About billboards, Mr. 
Hunter has definite ideas. “Every dealer should spot 
his own boards,” he says. “I found that the billboard 
company would let me pick my own locations, so I 
specified places all my prospects would be sure to pass.” 

Mr. Hunter is an ardent disciple of follow-up. He 
keeps dropping in on old customers, each time renewing 
their enthusiasm by telling them of some new use for 
their appliance. This is productive of innumerable “hot 
leads,” he has found. 

“No one,” he insists, “can get all the points of a sales 
talk immediately, so you have to keep educating them 
after the sale is closed. Then, permanently enthused 
over what they have bought, they become active prospects 
for another appliance. 

“Each ‘succeeding sale in a single family or a single 
neighborhood becomes easier. For instance, I could take 
you to a tiny hamlet not far from here. It has six 
homes. In this hamlet I have sold two G.E. refrig- 
erators, two washers, one radio and three wiring jobs.” 

Mr. Hunter does not hesitate to experiment. His 
survey was an experiment. It worked, and will be re- 
peated on a larger scale. He experimented with water 
pump installations, found them less profitable than 
straight merchandise sales. Then he tried refrigerators. 


(Continued from page 43) 


In the last 18 months he has sold $30,591 worth of them. 
This fall, he took up radio (General Electric), sales of 
this item totaling $1,500 the first six weeks. He sells 
smaller appliances, but so far has found more profit in 
focusing on large appliance sales. 

Mr. Hunter is now experimenting with a branch show- 
room of a type unorthodox in small towns. This show 
room, located in Bordentown (four miles distant, popu- 
lation 4,300), is refreshingly different but not high-hat. 
A long narrow room, it is twice divided by colonnades. 
The first section is devoted to washers. 

The second section is given over to radios, displayed 
suggestively in homelike surroundings. Rugs, a sofa, 
upholstered chairs, pictures and lamps help customers 
visualize the radio as it will look in their own homes. 
Here merchandise is enhanced, not buried by touches of 
interior decoration. This room likewise offers restful 
haven to farmers shopping in town. 

The rear section, brightly linoleumed, contains re- 
frigerators. It also serves as a testing laboratory and 
demonstration room for small groups. In charge of the 
branch sales room are a salesman (on commission), and 
his wife, who has a knack for concocting refrigerable 
delicacies. 

The chief value of a show room in a small town, Mr. 
Hunter remarks, is to help wiring prospects pick out 
lighting fixtures. When they come in, they often be- 
come interested in a radio or washer. “There is nothing 
in this stuff about people seeing yeur name on the show 
window,” Hunter heretically observes. “It may flatter 
the proprietor, but it pays no rent. But my new branch 
show room has some value in providing a meeting place 
for out-of-town visitors or members of a church club. 


Dealers Must Make Money (Continued from page 31) 


in two price changes without materially affecting sales. 

Just recently eight of our principal home furnishing 
dealers were interviewed for the purpose of determin- 
ing their attitude toward the sale of electric ranges. 
Through this group probably 90 per cent of all the equip- 
ment going into the homes of Portland is sold. With 
the exception of one dealer, all were pushing gas range 
sales in preference to electric. However, in face of this 
attitude, the dealers are putting on the lines of the power 
company one-third of the total ranges connected each 
year. The total yearly connected from all sources 
amounts to approximately 3000 electric ranges; the total 
now in operation is about 22,000 or a saturation ap- 
proaching 30 per cent. 

There is little doubt in my mind that the sales actually 
made each year by the dealers are very largely a result 
of popular demand by the purchaser for the electric 
range built up by the power company and through so 
many satisfied users, rather than through any particular 
effort on the part of the dealer. What a difference 
there would be in the total number of electric ranges 
sold in Portland each year if every dealer said to the 
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prospective range purchaser, “yes, this electric range is 
the cooking device you should buy.”’ One does not have 
to draw on the imagination very much to marvel at the 
number of electric ranges actually sold each year in 
Portland, Oregon, when it is known that 98 contacts 
out of each 100 made by the prospective range buyer 
with the dealer is known to be favorable to the gas 
range, if not absolutely opposed to the electric. And 
yet I believe dealer conditions in Portland are far more 
favorable to the electric range than is to be found in 
most other cities of the United States where specific diffi- 
culties are to be encountered. 

What a real opportunity we have to build load on our 
lines with the help of all dealers, but what a slow job 
it is going to be if we continue to do it all alone! 

In discussing with the dealer the reason for his atti- 
tude toward the electric range, he says very frankly 
“there is no money in selling them. Why should we pass 
up the profit from gas range sales that we have enjoyed 
for so many years?” 

Show the dealer a profit in the sale of electrical ap- 
pliances and he will be with us. 
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But Other Trade Topics Also Come Up 





He Won the Bet 





Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

The following true story of a Long Branch contractor may be 
worthy of publication, particularly in Electrical Merchandising. 

One of our electrical merchandisers, Mr. W. Stanley Edwards, 
of Edwards Electric Shop, was recently chosen to head a 
Y.M.C.A. Campaign team on which he has put in a lot of work. 
Calling on two partners with reference to the Y.M.C.A. work, he 
finished his talk with them, and at 11:45 said: “Well, now I 
guess I’ll have to go out and make a dollar before noon.” 

One of the partners said: “I’ll bet you, Stan, that you can’t 
go out and make a dollar before noon.” The bet was taken up, 
and a dollar was pledged. 

Having nothing definite in mind, but determined to win the 
bet if possible, Edwards started out of the door saying: “Well, 
I guess I’li have to hustle,” and asked them what time it was. 
They referred to a small 3-in. clock which they had on the desk, 
and told him that it was about 12 minutes of twelve. Edwards 
immediately said: “Why don’t you have an electric clock on your 
wall, which one could see, and which will always give you the 
correct time.” They became interested, and he succeeded in 
selling them an electric clock for $9.75. Edwards then said: 
“Now, Bill,, you owe me $9.75 and $1 more. Bill immediately 
wanted to know what the other dollar was for. Edwards said: 
“I just won our little bet,” and Bill was quite peeved at losing 


the dollar. 
H. L. Case, 


Manager 
Rutkin Electric Supply Co. Inc. 





Not Price Alone 





Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

The editorial viewpoint expressed by Electrical Merchandts- 
ing seems to me to apply to practically all electrical specialty 
devices such as vacuum cleaner, refrigerator, dish washer, water 
heater, electric range, and even may properly be extended to the 
small current-consuming devices. 

I do not attempt to minimize the importance of price, but it is 
true that the distribution agencies of this country—central sta- 
tion, electrical dealer, hardware store, department store—are quite 
as essential as price to the lasting prosperity of this business. 

These distributing agencies must be encouraged to adopt 
better and more aggressive merchandising methods and, to this 
end, must receive encouragement in the form of profit, which will 
induce them to expand and do a better merchandising job. 

This encouragement is quite as essential for the manufacturer 
and the distributor as it is for the retailer; and while price may 
be an important factor in merchandising, yet, in my judgment, 
this low price must not be obtained at the sacrifice of the quality 
of the material or taken out of the pockets of the distributing 
agencies which are contributing their part to educating the pub- 
lic to completely electrify their homes. 

It seems to me that the electrical industry has always had a 
“price complex” and has had a tendency to place price on a pedes- 
tal before which it falls down and worships; and yet the fact of 
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the matter is that the entire electrical industry is engaged in the 
sale of “quality service” instead of price. If this were not true, 
we would still be using candles and oil lamps, instead of the 
more expensive but more highly serviceable agent of electricity. 
In passing, I cannot refrain from complimenting Electrical 
Merchandising on the stand which they are taking in this matter. 
It is just another example of the farsightedness not only of 
Electrical Merchandising, but of the McGraw-Hill magazines, in 
looking to the future and contributing their thought and effort to 
guiding the industry in the path which, over the long haul, will 
be most beneficial to every one concerned. 

PrerRE L. MILEs, 

Manager Range Division, 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 





No Need for Price Cuts 





Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

The comments of various utility men and Department Store 
executives, as stated in Electrical Merchandising, show a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the need for an advisability of merchandis- 
ing a low priced washer. However, regardless of those com- 
ments, the low priced washer is with us and, at the present time, 
there does not seem to be any intention upon the part of certain 
manufacturers to improve the situation. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that it is impossible with 
present selling methods for a utility to properly and profitably 
merchandise a washer selling at $79.50 to $99.50. Also it does 
not seem to be the proper time to entirely change sales methods 
in an attempt to sell washers over the counter, the only way in 
which an article which does not allow sufficient margin to 
cover demonstration and soliciting expense can be sold. Our 
experience so far has been that the low priced washer has not 
materially affected the sale of washers in the range of $135 
to $160. It is very necessary, however, for a dealer to have 
something out of the ordinary in order to sell a washer for more 
than $100. The dealer who is attempting to sell the ordinary, con- 
ventional type washer at more than $100 is up against a tough 
proposition, in that he has nothing distinctive to offer that cannot 
be found, for instance, in the $79.50 washer. 

We have given considerable thought to the washer question and 
decided that at least until a decrease in the sales volume of the 
high priced washer makes it necessary to consider a reduction 
in price as a method of increasing sales, involving, as it does, 
a revision of the method under which we promote washer sales, 
we will not get into the low priced field. 

From the information which I have been able to obtain locally, 
the low priced washer business has not been satisfactory or 
profitable to the dealer. 

Georce E. WHITWELL, 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





C. S. Competition No Bother 





Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 
Inasmuch as am a consistent subscriber and reader of 
Electrical Merchandising, may I say a few words in answer 
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WasHERS 


Pav Comment in 


to a statement made in your November issue on Page 65—‘All 
Quiet on the Wisconsin Front.” 

For thirteen years I have sold electric washers and ironers 
through central stations in two states, a large department store, 
and individual dealer, and at present for a direct factory branch 
store. I cannot help but find criticism of what my old friend 
and co-worker for four years, Mr. W. J. Burke, said about the 
central station and why ignorant people turn naturally to them 
for appliances. 

In my seven years of selling through the central stations, I 
have sold hundreds of wonderful and intelligently thinking people 
who, in buying, made sure that they were getting not only a 
good washer, but also that they were going to be taken care 
of if any trouble happened to their appliance. In reality they 
were buying a service, not just a washer. 

I am in no way connected at present with any central station, 
but rather a competitor to them as I manage a direct factory 
branch store, but my past experience with them has proven be- 
yond a doubt that the public buys there because they feel more 
sure of what they are buying, and know that in years to come 
they can always depend upon them for any service they may 
need. The small dealer does not have the great pulling power 
a central station or large department store has but can counter- 
act that popularity by a thorough house to house canvass. If a 
sound system is planned and worked by clean cut, intelligent 
salesmen there is no need to fear competition regardless of the 
central station or department store that may serve the community. 

In defense of the central station, I repeat that I have sold, 
along with others, to hundreds of intelligent people, rich and 
poor, but not ignorant. 

I would appreciate your company publishing all or any part 
of my letter and I’m sure other readers will adhere to it. 

W. J. BARBERA, 
Thor Electric Shop, 
Evanston, Ill. 





Where’s the Profit? 





Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

We are always interested in lower list prices of good quality 
electrical merchandise, but we appreciate that there are limits 
to the lowering of list prices in that in the majority of cases, 
it likewise reduces the gross profit and consequently the net 
profits in selling that particular device. 

As Electric Washing Machines are not what we consider a load 
building device, we are only interested in the sale of washers 
from the following reasons. 


1. Service to our customers. 
2. Popularizing the use of electricity. 
3. Profit. 


If a way can be devised of lowering the list price without 
cutting down on the profit or the quality of the machine, of course 
we are very much for it. If, however, these things will take 
place we do not feel that at this time, in our particular market, 
that a $79.50 washer will materially increase our sales. 

Although we are having some competition from the low priced 
washer, we do not feel that it is necessary for us to enter this 
field at the present time, as our washing machine merchandising 
set-up is such that we will take such business as we can get on 
our present $99.50 washer, hoping that the dealer in lower priced 
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Letters 


to the Editor 


washing machines will sell such customers as demand a lower 
price. 

This briefly states our position at this time, and unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens, we sincerely hope that washer manu- 
facturers will continue to build a better machine at no higher 
price instead of one of less quality at a lower price. 

M. R. Coox, 
Washer Sales Division, 
Hartford Electric Light Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 





Low Price—Low Quality 





Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

From the sales in our Electrical Appliance Department, it is 
evident that the electric washer that sells for $79.00 or less has 
created a big demand, and interfering with the sales of washers 
that sell for $150.00 or more, as well as the $100.00 washer. 
There is no doubt but that the expression “You pay for what 
you get” applies to electric washers, and the electric washer that 
sells for $100.00 or less, cannot give the service in comparison to 
the more expensive one. We fully believe that we could secure 
a more profitable and bigger volume of sales if the lowest price 
remained above $89.00. There is always a fixed expense in sell- 
ing washers, regardless of how much the selling price is. We 
know the majority of washer sales are made in the home in the 
evening, but the salesmen do not go out to get the sale for the 
low priced washer, because the commission is not interesting 
enough. 

Naturally, we want to buy and sell merchandise at the lowest 
possible price, but our merchandise must be practical and so 
mechanically constructed as to stand the test that our customers 
expect. 

If prices continue to go down, naturally the quality will also. 
The lowest priced washer today is an example of very poor mer- 
chandise. We do not believe it will give our customers the value 
that we try to maintain in our merchandise. 

We cannot agree with the ten year guarantee policy used by 
Mail Order Houses on washing machines selling around $60.00. 
They are misleading and unnecessary. 

This should be a subject of importance to the electric manu- 
facturer who is trying to maintain a higher quality washer. 


A. O. Boyce, 
The Emporium, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Not So Good 





Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

We deeply regret to learn a company of your standing would 
put on a program to increase the cost of a necessity as an electric 
washer to the working man. 

Just such a program as you are now running has created dis- 
satisfaction to the working men of our country. Let a poor man 
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have a $69.50 or $79.50 washer if he can get it. A dealer would 
not be loyal to his people or his country to make him pay $99.50 
when he can get possibly the same washer for $79.50. 

I say to you, “Get on the Job.” Give the poor man work, then 
let him buy what he can, but now, the most distressing times 
in the history of the country, don’t deprive the working man of 
an electric washer for $69.50. 

H. S. Rots, 


Roth’s Fine Home Furnishings, 
Middletown, Pa. 





Get the Prices Up 





Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

We certainly feel very strongly that there is no money for 
the electrical dealer in the sale of a cheap washing machine. 
We do not see how anyone can make any money on a washing 
machine retailing for less than $99.00. 

It seems to us that to make a decent profit the electrical dealer 
should put his main effort on the sale of a washing machine 
retailing at $150.00 or more. We think it is all right for him 
to sell a $99.00 washer but only in cases where it is unwise or 
impossible to sell the customer the higher price washer. 

We think you are taking the right stand in campaigning for 
fair prices on washing machines, as this is the only way to bring 
the industry out of it’s chaotic state. 


Dan HALLOcK, 


President The F. Hallock Company, 
Derby. Conn 





Washers Like Radio 





Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

We are entirely opposed to the lower priced washing machine 
business. Should the price go below the popular price of $99.50, 
there is no profit to us, to our dealers and certainly not to the 
man on whom most sales depend, namely the boy who pushes the 
door bells. 

A similar condition exists in the radio field, as most manufac- 
turers are, this year, building and selling a tremendous amount 
of so called Midget sets on which they are making no profit. In 
the meantime, the Atwater Kent Mfg. Company are continuing 
along proven lines, namely the production of a quality radio set 
at a popular price, and our belief is that when the season closes 
the Atwater Kent Mfg. Company, their distributors, and their 
dealers will have made a very pleasing profit, and will have given 
their customers a 100% product and satisfaction. 

The unsettled condition in the washer field will without doubt 
adjust itself quickly, and we trust without too much expense to 


all concerned. 
W. R. INGALLS, 
Manager Radio Department, 
Frank M. Brown Company, 
Portland. Maine. 





Will Ride on Low Prices 





Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

We agree with you thoroughly, in your argument that the 
Electric Washing Machine business is more or less demoralized 
by the entry of this low priced machine. We do not believe 
that it is possible for any dealer, or selling organization of any 
description, to show a successful margin of profit at this selling 

rice. 

However, we do believe that the lower price is the only answer 
from the dealer’s standpoint, to the mail order and cut price 
method of merchandising, which has preceded the entry of the 
independent dealer into the low price field. If the dealer con- 
tinues to sell machines at no lower price than $99.50 when his 
competitor is able to sell a machine, virtually as good, at $20.00 
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to $30.00 less, the dealer is doing nothing more than cutting his 
own throat. 

We believe the Washing Machine Industry is big enough to 
successfully fight this competition and smart enough to know 
that if they continue in business that a great portion of their 
production must be sold through the dealer. The service feature, 
trom the public standpoint, is bound to make this business go 
through the local store. 

We are not in favor of selling machines at $79.50. However, 
we are going to sell them and if it is necessary on the part of 
the manufacturer, whose line we are handling, to build a machine 
to be sold at $69.50, $59.50 or any other price, we will be only 
too glad to ride with them as far as they want to go. 

We do not believe it is possible for the cut price merchandisers 
to completely control the retail sales of washing machines, or 
create in the minds of the public the impression that the dealer 
is overcharging them on merchandise which they are selling 


for less money. 
R. A. Kerr, 
Kerr Hardware Company, 
Coldwater, Mich. 





Sell the Idea 





Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 


In a recent issue of Electrical Merchandising, I note an interest- 
ing editorial concerning advertising of appliances. 

The range and water heater, while requiring the right kind of 
publicity, are much more of a problem from a sales standpoint 
than was the refrigerator which has now received popular ac- 
ceptance, this acceptance being due not only to the service ren- 
dered to the custoiner, but also to the satisfactory outcome to 
both the distributor aud the service company. 

Mr. Duren in his recent talk at Camp Cooperation, Association 
Island, stated very clearly that in his company the way was 
prepared for selling the idea of electric cookery to prospective 
customers. Not only were the families of the person who had 
to make the sale furnished with the latest and most up-to-date 
equipment, but the local company went so far as to see that the 
sore spots were healed and a good reputation given to the range 
by a few trade-ins, substituting up-to-date equipment for obsolete 
and slow ranges, which were a discredit to the company as wel: 
as a heavy sales liability. 

Only today, my attention was called to a prominent company 
in one of our largest cities that is unwisely selling a lot of obso- 
lete ranges at reduced prices in order to clear its storeroom of 
unsalable stock. Looking only at the merchandising side, this 
company in all probability is seriously handicapping future sales 
by installing obsolete and unsatisfactory material, such as will be 
no recommendation to other customers. Mr. Duren, on the other 
hand, first made sure that everybody was satisfied and that they 
would all be recommending electric cookery. In the case of the 
company selling the obsolete equipment, the result can easily be 
imagined, as in the long run these installations are sure to be a 
serious liability against future sales. It would seem that the 
better plan would have been to have assumed the smaller loss by 
scrapping this material, thereby starting on a correct basis such 
as to insure satisfactory development of range sales. This pro- 
cedure would have saved the ultimate excessive expenditure 
needed to produce a satisfactory volume of range sales. At this 
time, most companies are in particular need of selling the tdea 
of electric cookery in a practical way such as will prepare the 
way to real sales volume. It is my personal opinion that many 
companies would find it very much to their advantage if they 
were to make some trade-ins substituting new and up-to-date 
ranges, always equipped with oven regulators, such as would 
cause the owners to recommend electric cookery as superior to 
any other method. It looks to me as if we have a big job in 
many localities in selling the idea to the women in the home 
before we make anything like the sales progress that we desire. 
In this connection, we should bear in mind that not only have we 
to sell a rather expensive piece of equipment, but we have an 
additional handicap in the heavy wiring expense, which many 
companies do not seem to fully realize. The sales managements 
of these same companies in a shortsighted way do not seem to 
realize the real situation and the necessity of effective develop- 
ment of electric cookery and water heating service. Of course, 
when the range is put in and the heavy wire necessary for its use, 
there is but slight additional expense in adapting the service to 
at least allow the use of off-peak water heating. 

Norman T. Witcox. 
Stone & Webster Service Corp 
Boston, Mass. 
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SEPTEMBER 


We will deliver to your home 
A Carton of Six 
60-Watt New Inside Frost 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
FOR $1.08 


36 Cents With First Light Bil! 
36 Cents With Two 
Succeeding Light Bills 


The Montana Power 
Company 


More 
Light 


Record Lamp Selling 
Campaign Staged by 
Montana Power Company 


Power Company tried the experiment of enlisting 
the interest of all employees in a lamp selling 
campaign. The sales manager felt that there was a large 
lamp business to be obtained if only some one went out 
into the field to get it. He persuaded the office and serv- 
ice employees of the company to put in some of their 
spare time selling lamps, with the result that in a city 
with a customer list of about 15,000 some 26,000 lamps 
were sold. 
This record attracted the attention of the company and 
since that time the employee lamp selling campaign in the 
fall has been an annual event. Results have been uni- 


. YEAR or two ago the Butte district of the Montana 
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formly good, but this year all records were broken with 
a grand total of 124,626 lamps sold or an average of 
2.146 lamps for every customer on the company’s lines. 

The campaign started with a party given to all em- 
ployees at which the event was announced. The company 
executives are wholeheartedly interested and give it their 
full support, which undoubtedly accounts for the large 
proportion of employees who participate. The reduction 
in the price of lamps this year offered an excellent oppor- 
tunity to circularize the public with little letter inserts in 
the form of a mazda lamp which announced the special 
opportunity and included a return postcard on which the 
customer could specify the number of lamps desired for 
later delivery. Newspaper advertisements carried the 
same message and later a brief announcement over the 
radio caught the attention of any who had overlooked the 
other methods of approach. 

All these methods brought in their response in the 
form of orders and store sales, but the bulk of the selling 
was done outright in the field by employees who went 
from door to door in their spare time. In Butte alone 108 
employees other than regular salesmen participated in the 
selling. As might be expected the service and meter de- 
partments were extremely active, but not more so than 
the regular office force. Twenty-five cents per carton 
was allowed for field sales (store and direct by mail pur- 
chases did not count), with a special cash prize of $25 
for the employee making the largest number of sales. 
The number of sales rather than the number of lamps 
was made the basis of the award because of the difficulty 
of weighing domestic as against commercial sales. The 
prize winner was an office employee who did all his sell- 
ing in the evening on his own time, making 362 sales 
with a grand total of 3,287 lamps involved. 


MPHASIS was placed on the 60-watt lamps and the 

largest number of these were sold, but other sizes 
came into the picture also, both larger and smaller. The 
average wattage of all lamps sold was 58.4. 

Half way through the month a report was made to all 
contestants—otherwise they were left largely to them- 
selves. 

Livingston and Missoula did the best job as districts 
selling a far larger percent of the lamps than their per- 
centage of customers called for. The average for Liv- 
ingston was 3.47 and for Missoula 3.40 lamps per cus- 
tomer. A small town near Butte reached the impressive 
figure of 6 and a fraction lamps per customer. 

Totals show that with a customer list of 58,078 in its 
entire territory, the Montana Power Company this year 
sold 124,626 lamps as against 74,664 during the similar 
campaign in 1929. The average sale per customer was 
2.146 lamps. The total wattage of lamps sold was 7,280,- 
940, or an average of 58.4 per lamp. 

Interest in lamps by no means stopped with the close 
of the campaign, the district stores reporting a rather 
larger than average sale of lamps since that time. 
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A detail of the wall treatment of Buf- 
falo G. Es appliance palace. 


Generous lengths of showcase for 

table appliance display. Dealers may 

bring in their customers to pick out 
any item. 


The old-fashioned cashier’s cage has 

been done away with in the new store. 

Customers walk through appliance 

display to pay light bills and are 

given a friendly reception by smiling 
cashiers. 
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tility Provides 


A Dealer 


The Buffalo General Electric Com- 
pany opens its unique electrical 
department store—and inuttes all 
dealers to use it in selling thetr own 


customers 





O SELL electrical homewares; to 

afford all electrical dealers a complete 

and elaborate display and demonstra- 
tion center to aid them in their sales of appliances; and thus to build 
up its power load—the Buffalo General Electric Company trans- 
formed the main, street-level floor of its twenty-story, white stone 
Electric Tower building into a unique electrical appliance depart- 
ment store. 

This electrical department store—the store electricity built for all 
electrical dealers—was formally dedicated on three opening nights— 
recently. Significantly, one of these opening nights was reserved by 
the utility exclusively for all electrical dealers. 

The shop itseli—located opposite Roosevelt Plaza at the junction 
of Washington, Genesee, and Huron Streets, in the shopping center 
of downtown metropolitan Buffalo—embodies and envisions ‘“mod- 
ernism”’ in all that the term implies. . 

“The shoemaker must wear good shoes. The tailor is judged by 
the clothes he wears. Similarly, of all lines of business, the electrical 
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Ranges and refrigerators sparkle against a background of black vitrolite 
trimmed with chromium metal. No lighting fixtures here. Light comes 
from behind the flashed white opal glass columns. 


e 
pam — be the Th st modern. The a — Heating appliances are tastefully displayed in well- 
the modern way. e complete pattern of our entire lighted, modernistic cases which show them to best 
store is one of a subdued modern design.” advantage. 


In this manner, Rob Roy MacLeod, secretary of the 
public relations committee of the Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation, and publicity director for the Buffalo, 
Niagara & Eastern Power Corporation, sets the archi- 
tectural ideal striven for in the new store. 

The floor is. of chipped marble in mottled grays and 
tans and in every conceivable geometrical design— 
squares, diamonds, rectangles, triangles—except the 
circle which is conspicuous by its absence. The circle 
plays small part in modern architectural design. Cream- 
colored walls and columns of mankato stone are crowned 
by an aluminum painted ceiling. The ensemble is a 
dominant but restful color scheme of tans and grays. 

“But,” interrupts Mr. MacLeod, “modern architecture 
conceives this era as the machine age. And, machines 
wear things bright.” 

And so, at odd intervals throughout the store, one 
comes surprisingly, strikingly upon alcoves of gleaming 
black vitrolite trimmed with chromium metal against 
which black background white electrical appliances such 
as refrigerators, ranges and washing machines, sparkle 


lingly. , 
The lighting of the store is a story in itself. Not one C 0 0p €T a t /} 0 nN 


lamp bulb is visible. All light comes from behind 


flashed white opal glass columns and pilasters, strips and 
geometric figures—flashed white opal glass that is 
trimmed with chromium metal and further embellished Dp Te i} S 


with chromium metal fins. The lighting load alone rep- 
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resents 120 kilowatts or 120,000 watts! The entire 
Genesee Street side of the structure comprises four vast 
display windows. The Washington Street entrance— 
the spearhead of the store—is flanked by two mobile, 
color-lighted silent salesmen, the first in Buffalo. 

The model kitchen also is a story in itself. This 
kitchen measuring 10 by 20 feet, or 200 square feet in 
area, has been built right into the store. It is complete 
with every modern kitchen appliance—range and refrig- 
erator, dishwasher, waffle iron, toaster, egg cooker, 
’n’ever'thin’—and they’re all plugged in and ready for 
action. 

The model kitchen adds colorful background to the 
predominant gray and tan tones. The flooring is of 
modernistic designs in brown and black linoleum. The 
walls are of shining green vitrolite painted out in black 
outlines. The ceiling, cupboards, sink, and all equip- 
ment are of ivory hue. 

A stage and auditorium seating 250 has been built 
into the mezzanine floor for group lectures and demon- 
strations sponsored by the company’s Home Service 
department. 

Purposefully, two company departments have been 
kept on the main, street-level floor to share the floor 
with the new store: the Customers Service department, 
which, as the name implies, dispenses services of all 
kinds to the company’s customers, and the cashiers’ 
counters, where monthly electric bills are paid. 

These two departments shared the spotlight with the 
company’s former retail store, also situated on the first 
floor. But, the location of the two departments has been 
changed. They are now located in a far corner of the 
store where all who go to them must pass through at 
least half of the store. 

In the old store it was possible for a person to go to 
the Customers Service department or pay his electric 
bill without going through any part of the store. Inas- 
much as the electric company’s most numerous and most 
personal public contacts are through these two depart- 
ments their location in the far corner of the store rep- 
resents a pretty piece of merchandising strategy. 


NOTHER step in apt keeping with the modernistic 

milieu was the elimination of the old cashiers’ 

“cages.” Rob Roy MacLeod comments on this maneu- 
ver in humorous vein: 

“A cashier was once a person who lived in a cage. 
People thought of him somewhat as of a monkey to 
whom, unfortunately, they had to feed money instead 
of peanuts. The theory of ‘caging’ the cashier was to 
protect him against thefts and hold-ups. But, its just 
as easy to poke a gun through a cage as over a counter. 
And, its much more friendly to have your cashier behind 
a counter—not to add much more modern.” 

In the new store the cashiers stand behind “friendly 
type” counters—counters a little higher than the ordinary 
—of black vitrolite trimmed with chromium metal and 
capped with a glass partition. 

Last but far, far from least, the merchandising policies 
and practices in effect at the new store keep the swift 
contemporary pace set by the modernistic lay-out and 
appointments. 

The fundamental factor of this merchandising plat- 
form is the studio selling idea, described by Mr. 
Macleod as: “Taking the article out of the store, putting 
it into the home, and selling it—right in the store.” 

Paradoxical as that may sound it’s wel-nigh literally 
the truth. The five huge bays that front the Huron 
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Street flank of the store have been converted 
“selling studios.” Here’s how: 

Milady is shopping the store for a new electric heater 
or vacuum cleaner or floor-lamp. She makes known her 
wants to one of the salesmen. He escorts her over to 
one of the bays where she is comfortably seated in a 
luxurious arm-chair—and—zwhere she is surrounded by 
an ensemble of artistically arranged electric appliances. 
That’s suggestive salesmanship—group selling—or the 
studio selling idea. Its just as though the salesman 
called on Milady at her home bringing with him a 
heater, floor-lamp or vacuum cleaner as the case might 
be, and demonstrated the appliance right in her parlor. 
In other words, she is surrounded by electrical appliances 
that may suggestively sell themselves to her. 


into 


O* E of the greatest advantages of this studio selling 
idea is that it affords the salesman the opportunity 
to get his customer away from the “madding throng” 
in the center of the shop or clustered around the 
counters. 

A secondary, but nevertheless primarily important, 
function of the company’s merchandising platform is to 
afford any electrical dealers a display and demonstra- 
tion center. 

“With no strings attached, absolutely free of all 
charge and obligation, we cordially invite all electrical 
dealers, large and small, embryo and established, to make 
full use of our displays and demonstrations at any and 
all times.” 

That’s the policy as phrased by Rob Roy MacLeod. 
It works out just as well in practice as it sounds in 
theory. 

At all times there will be at least one woman in the 
model kitchen. The electrical dealer is urged to bring 
in his customers; take them right into the model kitchen ; 
demonstrate the appliances for them; and let them op- 
erate the appliances themselves. 

Similarly, the electrical dealer is offered full free use 
of the auditorium and stage on the mezzanine floor and 
the services of the Home Service department. If the 
dealer wishes to put on electrical appliance demonstra- 
tions before several potential clients, the Home Service 
will be glad to do this for him—gratis. 

“We feel and hope,’ Mr. MacLeod continues, “that 
our offer will especially appeal to the small dealer, the 
dealer who cannot carry many lines or even many models 
in the same line of appliances. 

“We appreciate the position of the small dealer who 
has ‘sold’ a prospect on a range or refrigerator or wash- 
ing machine but who cannot sell the prospect on the 
particular size he has in stock. The small dealer is 
limited financially and by the narrow confines of his 
shop. He cannot, in many instances, carry a full line 
of appliances in all models and sizes. We hope to help 
him do this by carrying in our store complete lines of 
nationally-known and_ nationally-advertised appliances. 
The small dealer may avail himself of our stock displays, 
demonstrations, and lecture facilities at any and _ all 
times.” 

With characteristic honesty, MacLeod tells why: 

“Primarily we are engaged in selling electric power. 
Secondarily we are engaged in selling electrical home- 
wares that will increase our sales of electric power. 
Third, we are then naturally interested in increasing sales 
of electrical appliances regardless of who sells them— 
because it means added power load.” 

More power to such utility-dealer co-operation ! 
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A Few of the Many Interesting New Appliances that Are 
Being Offered for the New Year 




















Maxim Room Silencer 


Quietude in the midst of city noises 
and escape from the nerve-shattering 
din of the street are promised by a new 
invention recently perfected by Hiram P. 
Maxim. The device is being marketed 
through The Maxim Silencer Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

This new silencer, it is explained, is 
an adaptation of the Maxim Silencer 
principle used in the silencers that have 
been supplied for several years for 
Diesel engines, gasoline and steam en- 
gines, air compressors, safety valves, 
motor boats, motor cars, trucks, busses, 
etc. This principle consists of provid- 
ing a passageway that will offer little 
or no resistance to the flow of a gas 
but will trap out all noise waves. 

An electric fan is part of each silencer 
and may be used either for expelling 
air from or drawing it into a room. 
The silencer itself is a flat box with no 
moving parts, about 5 in. high. The 
electric fan furnishes ventilation only 
and is arranged in a circular box some 
6 in. high. 

The silencer is installed by opening 
the window, slipping the silencer into 
the opening and closing the window on 
the frame which holds the device.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1931. 


* * * 


Strauss Dairy Water 
Heater 


Although designed primarily for use 
by dairies with milking machine equip- 
ment, the new electric dairy water 
heater of the Strauss Electric Appliance 
Company, Waukesha, Wis., is also valu- 
able for washing and sterilizing milk 
cans, pails, etc. The milking machine, 
it is explained, imposes new standards 
of sanitation and presents a more diffi- 
bee cleaning problem than cans and 
pails. 

The capacity of the new heater is 6 
gal. and this volume of water, it is 
stated, is brought to the boiling point in 
45 min., operating from a 220-volt line, 
heating the water from a starting tem- 
perature of 60 deg. The capacity of 
the heater is said to be ample for dairy 
needs. It is characterized by a unique 
patented feature known as the ‘“Ther- 
motube-Circulator’ which consists of a 
copper tube passing through the re- 
fractory porcelain tube of the heating 
element and a pipe which connects the 
copper tube to the bottom of the tank 
where the water temperature is lowest, 
this device bringing about complete ab- 
sorption of heat by the water as quickly 
as it is generated in the heating unit.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1931. 
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Electrodrip Coffee Maker 


_ Lovers of good coffee will be greatly 
interested in the new “Electrodrip’’ cof- 
fee maker just announced by the Robe- 
son Rochester Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y. This new coffee pot is of the drip 
type and is made of heat-proof “Roya- 
lite’ china, in attractive design and 
ornamentation. 

The “Electrodrip’ consists of four 
parts—the top part which holds the 
coffee, and into which the hot water is 
poured, the pot which contains the drip- 
ped coffee, the strainer cover of china 
and the heating element, which keeps 
the coffee hot for serving. 

_ The pot is of six-cup capacity. Its 
intended retail price is $10.—Hlectri- 
cal Merchandising, January, 1931. 





General Utilities Washer 


The General Utilities Manufacturing 
Company, 4058 Beaufait Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich., reports that the Company 
is working on a new belt-driven washer 
with round, enameled tub. This ma- 
chine, it is intended, will retail for 
$67.50.—Electrical Merchandising, Janu- 
ary, 1931. 








Two-Oven Electrochef 


For the heavier requirements of res- 
taurants and tea rooms and for large 
families requiring greater cooking facili- 
ties than are afforded by the standard 
size range, Electromaster, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., is bringing out its new ‘‘Master” 
model of two oven “Electrochef” range. 
The range is only 68 in. in width and 
is designed to satisfactorily fill the 
cooking requirements of a family of 15 
persons. 

Each oven in this new range is sepa- 
rately and automatically controlled, an 
optional timer controlling either oven. 
There are six surface heating units, 
each with three-heat speeds. All heat- 
ing elements are identical with those 
in the company’s standard model “B.” 

The ‘Master’ model is finished in 
chrome-plate and porcelain enamel and 
is available in two colors—green and 
white.—Electrical Merchandising, Janu- 
ary, 1931. 


* * * 


Eveready 
Electric Candle 


A switch in the base of the new 
“Eveready” electric candle automati- 
cally turns the light on or off each time 
it is picked up or set down. The switch 
can be turned on permanently, however, 
if a permanent light is desired for use 
on dinner tables, telephone stands, etc. 

The new candle has Butler silver 
finish. The bulb at the top is com- 
pletely housed in a casing of moonstone 
glass, to enhance the appearance of the 
light and to provide the utmost in illu- 
mination. Another 
novel and useful 
feature of the candle 
is a band on the base 
containing radium 
spots which enables 
one to locate it in- 
stantly in the dark. 

The standard No. 
935 “Eveready” unit 
cells and No. 1197 
“Eveready Mazda” 
flashlight lamps are 
used. The intended 
retail price of the 
candle, complete, is 
$1.75. It is a prod- 
uct of the National 
Carbon Company, 30 
East 42nd _ Street, 
New York City.— 
Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 
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Torrid Automatic 
Toaster and Waffle Iron 


Seven different toasting temperatures 
are provided in the new automatic “Tor- 
rid” toaster of the Beardsley & Wolcott 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
Conn. These temperatures are controlled 
by a simple adjustment lever. The 
mechanism of this new toaster, it is 
pointed out, embodies many exclusive 
construction features and is unusually 
quiet. 

The toaster has an overall height of 8 
in., with dimensions at base of 54 in. x 
8% in. It will accommodate a large slice 
of bread. When toasting is complete, 
the bread is dropped down a slide into 
a tray in the base. The toaster is rated 
at 660 watts. It may be had with 
black, blue, green or red handles and 
matching cords. In nickel finish, it is 
listed at $9.95; in chromium, $11.45. 

The W3010 waffie iron pictured is 
equipped with automatic heat indicator, 
located on side of lower grid. The 
grids are 8% in. in diameter and include 
rim to catch excess batter. The iron 
has patented expansion hinge, ebonized 
wood fittings and finish of nickel or 
chromium. The intended retail price in 
nickel is $8.95; in chromium, $9.95.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1931. 





W estinghouse 
1000-Watt Iron 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, is 
introducing its new 1000-watt adjust- 
able automatic iron: the ‘‘Master-Matic.”’ 

This new iron, is described as giving 
plenty of heat for heavy damp pieces 
and to provide a reserve heat at all 
times. 

At low heat this iron, it is claimed, 
because of a more responsive thermo- 
stat, gives a lower heat than is possible 
on a lower wattage iron, thus enabling 
the user to iron silks and rayons with- 
out any danger of scorching. 

Between the high and low settings 
of the adjusting lever are a number of 
intermediary settings, so that the iron 
can be adjusted to the proper tem- 
perature for the material being ironed. 

The finish of the new iron is chrom- 
ium and the intended retail price is 
$9.95.—Electrical Merchandising, Janu- 
ary, 1931. 
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Supermatic Iron 


In its new No. 855 “Supermatic” auto- 
matic iron, the Superior Electric Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 1300-1310 South Thir- 
teenth Street, St. Louis, Mo., points out 
that a lightning fast make-and-break 
device is employed to eliminate arcing. 

The new iron is offered in nickel and 
chromium finish, listing, respectively, at 
$5.75 and $6.50. Features of the iron 
are the contact points of silver, stream- 
line design, rigid heel rest and plug 
guard. The net weight of the iron is 
64 lb.; wattage, 550.— Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1931. 











Conover Portable 
Dishwashers 


Two new models of portable dish- 
washer have been announced by _ the 
Conover Company, 140 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

These new models, AA-3 and TR-3, 
have the same dishwasher unit as em- 
ployed in the ‘Conover’ electric dish- 
washer sink. The most outstanding new 
feature is an automatic measuring de- 
vice which ejects the excess water into 
the sink when the proper amount of 
water has been received. This device, 
it is explained, replaces the air pres- 
sure measuring gauge formerly used 
and has the advantage of requiring no 
adjustment whatever. These dishwash- 
ers, although entirely portable, fill from 
the faucet and empty electrically into 
the sink. The only installation required 
is to plug into an electric outlet. 

Other new features in these models 
are the one-piece porcelain enameled 
tank; one-piece welded chassis, elimi- 
nating all leg and frame nuts and bolts; 
chromium-plated metal parts; ball bear- 
ing swivel casters; newly-designed sil- 
ver rack of bakelite; flexible, rubber- 
plated dishracks; aluminum bronze im- 
peller; and G. E. motor designed to 
meet utility company requirements for 
low starting load. 

The intended retail price of Model 
AA-3 is $139.50; TR-3, $185.—Hlec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1931. 








Hie cee 


General Electric 
Sunlamps 


Four new models of sun lamp have 
been added to the line of products of 
the General Electric Company, Mer- 
chandise Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Model A, the original design, will be 
continued in ivory finish. Model B, also 
of floor type, finished in both ivory and 
statuary bronze, can be adjusted by 
sliding the reflector arm up and down 
the shaft. Like Model A, the trans- 
former is located in the base. 





The ceiling type, Model C lamp, is in- 
tended for use in office installations, 
where the floor type is not desirable 
or practical. The transformer is located 
just above the reflector. 
This lamp is finished in 
statuary bronze. 

Model D is of the wall 
type. In this lamp, the 
transformer is a separate 
unit and may be hung 
from the wall bracket 
supporting the reflector or 
may be set up as a sepa- 
rate unit with wires lead- 
ing to the bulb. 

The fourth new type is 
an overhead unit for in- 
stallation such as poultry 
houses. 

The “Sunlamp” is de- 
scribed as a special bulb 
emitting ultraviolet rays 
of the longer wave 
lengths. A transformer is 
used to reduce the voltage 
of the ordinary house cir- 
cuit from 100 volts to the 
operating potential of the ; 
lamp. The bulb contains. 

a tungsten filament, a pair of tungsten 
electrodes and mercury. — Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1931. 








* * * 


Peanut Roaster 


Chromium-plated inside and out and 
with its plate-glass lettering, the electric 
peanut roaster of the Diamond Appliance 
Company, South Bend, Ind., is an attrac- 
tive peanut vendor of 7 lb. capacity.— 
Electrical Merchandising, January, 1931. 
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Esrobert Sun Lamp 


The S-1 bulb with which it is equip- 
ped and the double jointed arm permit- 
ting a wide range of adjustments, are 
the outstanding features of the new 
“Esrobert” sun lamp brought out by S. 
Robert Schwartz & Bro., 160 Varick 
Street, New York City. 

Finishes of the lamp are English 
bronze or antique ivory. The new lamp 
is intended for operation on 60-cycle, 
110 to 120 volt, a.c. circuits. Its in- 
tended retail price is $75. 

he S-1 bulb employed in the new 
“Esrobert” lamp is that used in G-E 
and Westinghouse sun lamps. It con- 
sists of a V-shaped tungsten filament, 
two tungsten electrodes and a pool of 
mercury enclosed in a bulb of special 
glass. The current passing through the 
filament heats it to incandescence, then 
part of the mercury is vaporized and 
an arc is formed between the electrodes. 
The special glass of the bulb is designed 
to filter out the harmful rays and to 
permit the passage of the healthful 
ultra-violet rays only.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1931. 








New Beaver Items 


Among the new numbers being of- 
fered by the Beaver Manufacturing 
Company, Newark, N. J., is a soft rub- 
ber handled cap which, the manufac- 
turer points out, is proof against the 
shocks of dropping and other accidents. 
The new cap, J-63, is available without 
a cord so that it may be sold with any 
cord desired. It has metal blades that 
are flexible instead of rigid. The blades 
are assembled directly to special inserts 
molded in the rubber, instead of in a 
rigid disc, hence they can be. squeezed 
together and when released, the blades 
resume their normal position. The in- 
gee retail price of the rubber cap 
is c. 

A new double socket, B-5 and a cur- 
rent tap, B-29 are new low-priced com- 
petitive items. These new products, the 
company announces, are made with the 
usual Beaver care and precision and 
are competitively priced to give the 
public an opportunity to buy through 
regular dealers, products with the com- 
pany’s stamp, at prices comparing 
favorably with other market prices. 
The intended list price of B-5 and B-29 
are 20c. each.—tElectrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1931. 


BEAVERS 
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Homeservice 
Room Heater 


A new form of steam heat, in which 
electricity replaces such fuels as coal, 
gas or oil, is furnished by the “Elektra- 
“Steem” “‘steam heating plant on wheels” 
offered by the Homeservice Electric 
Company, Division of George W. 
McNear, Inc., Brookline, Mass. 

This heater is entirely portable, being 
mounted on heavy swivel castors. In 
standard size, a 1,250-watt heating ele- 
ment is employed, operating from the 
ordinary house circuit. 

In the “Electra-Steem” heater, a fin- 
type radiator is filled with steam from 
a small quantity of water in the boiler, 
in which boiler an electric heating ele- 
ment is sealed. Radiator and boiler are 
contained in an _ attractively-designed 
cabinet and are placed a short distance 
above a floor opening, so that the layer 
of cold air lying next the floor is drawn 
into the cabinet. The cabinet is so con- 
structed that heat escapes only through 
the grille supplied for that purpose. 

A three-heat switch is incorporated 
in the heater. Turning the switch to 
“high” gives full volume of heat in a 
few minutes, it is explained, and when 
full steam pressure has developed, the 
switch is turned to second heat, using 
one-half the wattage of the element for 
ordinary room requirements. The over- 
all length of the cabinet is 31 in., height, 
27% in., depth, 104 in. A choice of three 
finishes is offered: Walnut, antique 
ivory or olive green. Special finishes to 
harmonize with any interior are also 
available. — Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1931. 





Solar Ray 
Carbon Arc Lamp 


Both floor and table types are offered 
in the new “Solar Ray” carbon arc 
health lamp of the Solar-Ray Lamp 
Company, 9 Union Square, New York 
City. The lamps are available with or 
without screen. Intended retail prices 
for the floor model are $22.50 for Model 
74, without screen, $25 for Model 75, 
with screen. Model No. 72, table type, 
without screen, is $15 and Model No. 
73, with screen, is $17.50—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1931. 








Red Lion 
Trouser Presser 


Certainly the busy man’s valet, is the 
new electric trouser presser, the ‘Red 
Lion,” brought out by the Munny Manu- 
facturing Company, 220 East Third 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ith this new pressing device, the 
trousers may be pressed while they are 
being worn but the most satisfactory 
method of pressing is to hang the trous- 
ers either by cuffs or waist band, hold 
the line of the trouser, creasing with 
one hand and operating the presser with 
the other hand. 

_The pressing pieces in this new “Red 
Lion” presser are made of highty 
polished steel, nickel plated. The ten- 
sion spring and insulated thumb lever 
are enameled a bright red and the 
handle is finished in black enamel. The 
presser may be used on either alter- 
nating or direct current, 110 volts. Its 
intended retail price is $2.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1931. 





Diehl 8-in. Fan 


As a new leader for 1931, the Diehl 
Manufacturing Company, Elizabethport, 
N. J., is offering an 8-in. fan, in oscil- 
lating and non-oscillating types. The 
fan has single speed and is made for 
operation on alternating current, 110 
volts, 50/60 cycles. It is equipped with 
induction type motor, no brushes, cut- 
outs or internal switches and has waste- 
packed bearings requiring only yearly 
lubrication. The oscillating model has 
a sweep of 90 deg. 

The fan is adaptable to either table 
or wall mounting. The standard finish 
is French gray but colored finish is 
available in orders of twelve or more 
fans. Tumbler type switch is located 
in the base. The intended retail price 
of the non-oscillating fan is $6.50; oscil- 
lating model, $11.50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1931. 
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“General Electric” will pay for 
itself many times over — 


ea 


sag anid 
— during the many Winters and “ 
Summers it will protect the family 
food and the family pocketbook. ,, 


Telling graphically and emphatically the story of the need for 

electric refrigeration in the winter time is a new slide film, “The 

Time to Buy,” offered by the General Electric Company, Elec- 

tric Refrigeration Department, Cleveland, Ohio. The film 

brings out forcibly the convenience, economy and health features 
of winter-time or year-round refrigeration. 


Dealer Help 


from 
the 








In this wall card, 36 in. high, the 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y., announces its 
new “Easy” low-priced washer. The 
card is attractively colored and by 
prominent featuring of the price, in 
white on black background, engages 
immediate attention. 
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Manufacturer 


to PROT ECT your 
POCKETBOOK 


Sore, Feat ee 
HW " tures 
4 Guaranteed Goods 
Kc, advertised in 

w) 3 sw 

22 HOUSEREE 


THIS GUARANTY 
PROTECIS YOU 


GOOD HOUSEKEERPING'S policy ie to make ite 
arlvertining pages a thoroughly reliable and truxt= 
worthy source of isformation. 


Before it accepts the advertising of any product, 
Geudlt fall 





v 3 
Products which came within the 
Good ¥ 


ge 
i will be replaced ur your maney 





Retailers handling items appearing in 
Good Housekeeping’s guaranteed ad- 
vertising pages can cash in on the 
prestige this guaranty enjoys by. dis- 
playing with their approved merchan- 
dise the above card, offered free by 
Good Housekeeping, Trade Service 
Department, 57th St. and 8th Ave., 
New York City. 








The benefits of seashore sunlight can be 
obtained in the home, this attractive dis- 
play card points out, by the use of the 
sun lamp. This display of the “Esrobert” 
sun lamp of S. Robert Schwartz & Bro., 
160 Varick Street, New York City, is 
42 in. high and is known as display No. 2. 






| A MIXER 
aed SUICE 
EXTRACTOR 















MAGIC MAID < 


FOOD MIXER 
JUICE EXTRACTOR 


Beats, whips, mixes. 
mashes.. extracts fruit 
juices... Does things 
quicker and better... 


THE FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING CO, 
TORRINGTON, C 





A black-and-white reproduction of the 
lovely “Magic Maid” display fails to 
show the real beauty of the card itself, 
which is printed im full, rich color. 
This card with other sales “helps” ts 
offered free to “Star-Rite” dealers by 
the Fitzgerald Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn. 
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“For the Man at the Sales Front” 


January, 1931 





Ray Turnbull Heads 
Hotpoint Sales 


Former Pacific Coast Manager 
Made Vice-President 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Ray W. 
Turnbull, at present Pacific Coast 
district sales manager for the Edi- 
son General Electric Appliance 
Company, Chicago, has_ been elected 
vice-president of the company in 
charge of sales and advertising, 
according to a recent announce- 
ment by George A. Hughes, presi- 
dent. The appointment becomes 
effective January 1. 

Mr. Turnbull’s twenty-year asso- 
ciation with the Edison General 
Electric Appliance Company and 
its predecessors on the Pacific 
Coast has endeared him to a wide 
circle of friends in the electrical 
industry in all of its branches 
in that region. Leaving the 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany in 1910 to join the Pacific 
Electric Heating Company of On- 
tario, Calif., original makers of 
Hotpoint products, his rise was 
rapid and continuous. In 1911 he 
was given charge of the sales 
activities of the company in the 
Northwest with headquarters at 
Portland, where during the next 
thirteen years he made himself an 
indispensable factor in the pioneer- 
ing of the electric range business in 
that territory. In 1924 he was 
promoted to be assistant Pacific 
Coast sales manager with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, and in 
January, 1926, was made Pacific 
Coast district manager, a position 
he has held until the present time. 
During the war he earned a com- 
mission in the aviation corps. 

Mr. Turnbull will be succeeded 
as Pacific Coast district manager 
in San Francisco by Ralph J. 
Cordiner, who, since 1924, has 
been Northwest representative for 
the company in Seattle, Wash. Mr. 
Cordiner’s association with the 
company in the Northwest dates 
from 1922. 


Kelvinator Net Up 31 Per Cent 
Pays $1.35 Per Share 


The Kelvinator Corporation of 
Detroit report a net profit of $1,- 
501,016.37 as of September 30, 
1930, an increase of 31 per cent 
in its net profits over those of 
1929. This represents a profit of 
$1.35 per share on 1,182,136 shares 
outstanding as compared’ with 
$1,221,383.73 for the previous fiscal 
vear or $1.02 per share on the 
1,179,859 shares then outstanding. 





Alabama Still Booming 
Appliances 


Merchandise sales for the Ala- 
bama Power Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., for November, 1930, 
amount to $63,079.43, according to 
the recent issue of the Sales Meter 
published by that company. 

Net merchandise sales for the 
eleven months of 1930 covering the 
six divisions amount to $1,170,- 
381.65, an average net sale per 
customer of $11.70. 


National Power Sales 


Up 44.1 Per Cent 


Ranges and Refrigerators Show 
Biggest Gain 


A report covering the first ten 
months of 1930 on merchandise 
sales for the National Light & 
Power group has just been issued 
by T. E. Roach, vice-president, in 
charge of the commercial depart- 
ment. It shows a gain in electric 
range sales of 5,238 as against 
3,250 the year before, an increase 
of 60.5 per cent. For refrigera- 
tion the total was 6,738 units, com- 
pared with 4,987, an increase of 
35% over the year before. 

The total unit of sales of elec- 
trical appliances for all goods for 
the ten-month period shows an 
increase of 44.1 per cent. The 
four companies making the best 
showing are: Virginia Public 
Service Company; Central Maine 
Power Company; Jersey Central 
Power & Light Company and the 
Eastern Shore Public Service 
Company. 


Weber Electric and 
H. D. Sears Combined 


Business to Be Concentrated 
at Schenectady 


The manufacturing and _ selling 
ends of the Weber Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, New York, 
have been brought under one head, 
eliminating the selling agency of 
Henry D. Sears, General Sales 
Agent, Boston, Mass. After the 
first of the year the latter will 
cease to exist as a separate or- 
ganization. The Boston office will 
be terminated and the business will 
be handled from Schenectady. 

Under the new arrangement Mr. 
Sears will become vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Weber Elec- 
tric Company, while Frank B. Bur- 
ton will continue as sales manager. 
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CE. Allen Appointed Commercial 
Vice-President for Westinghouse 


To Co-ordinate “Activities of Domestic Appliance Division 


| 
| 
| 








Commodore 





The newly-elected Commodore of 

the Inter-Lake Yachting Associa- 

tion, Al Wakefield of the F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Company. 


Liversidge to Head Electrical 
Association of Philadelphia 


The Board of Governors of the 
Electrical Association of Philadel- 
phia elected Horace P. Liversidge 
president for 1931. Mr. Liver- 
sidge is vice-president and general 
manager of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company. He succeeds Wm. 


F. James, district manager of 
the Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co. 


The other officers elected were 
vice-president F. R. Elliott. Mr. 
Elliott is president of Elliott Lewis 
Elec. Co., Inc.; secretary, Jos. D. 
Israel, district manager of the Phil- 
adelphia Electric Company; treas- 
urer, Philip H. Ward, Jr., president 
of Ward Electric Co. 

The following were newly elected 
to the Board of Governors: H. L. 
Badger, Bell Telephone Co. of 
Penna.; D. J. O’Donnell, Sweeten 
& O’Donnell, Ltd.; Wm. A. Mac- 
Avoy, Frank Adam Electric Co.; 
F. J. Foersterling, Kelvinator- 
Phila., Inc.; M. E. Arnold, M. E. 
Arnold & Co.; Louis W. Moxey, 
Jr., Keller-Pike Co.; A. A. Macool, 
The Conover Co.; Philip H. Read. 


| Manufacturing 
| elected a commercial vice-president 





Claxton E. Allen, formerly man- 
ager of the Southwestern District 
of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Company, was 


of that company at a recent meet- 
ing of its Board of Directors. 

In announcing the election F. A. 
Merrick, Westinghouse President 
stated: “The distribution of our 
products which pass through mer- 
chandising channels has made sub- 
stantial growth in recent years and 
in order to further the effective- 
ness of our efforts in these lines 
through more definite co-ordination 
of the various activities involved, 
it has been decided to provide a 
general direction in the entire field 
of this class of distribution. Mr. 
Allen’s duties of co-ordination will 
extend over the Domestic Appli- 
ance Division and other divisions 
serving the household market, 
such as refrigeration, radio, etc., 
and also the jobbing outlets, and 
other outlets as may be appro- 
priately developed.” 

Mr. Allen, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Westinghouse 
Company since 1909 is a native of 
Virginia. His first position with 
Westinghouse was as head of the 
transformer division of the detail 
and supply department. Three 
years later he was appointed as- 
sistant to manager of that depart- 
ment. For a short time in 1915 he 
was attached to the sales depart- 
ment of the New York District 
Office and then was made manager 
of the supply division and central 
station division of the Chicago 
office, which position he held until 
1922 when he was appointed man- 


ager of the St. Louis District 
Office. 
Mr. Allen is a Fellow of the 


American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and has been vice-presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Electrical 
Board of Trade. 


Hotel Mart Meeting Ground 
for Electrical Mfgrs. and 
Buyers 


A new organization known as a 
Hotel and Institutional Mart has 
been organized as a , meeting 
ground between buyers and manu- 
facturers of electrical equipment, 
according to recent announcement. 
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~— General Electric's carefree refrigerating unit 
glides quietly in 4 perpetual supply of oil. Aided 
by satural laws its smaller motor consumes 
fess current. The General Electric Refrigerator 
is modern —beautiful—ageless in design. Cab- 
inets are all-steel, porcelaindined—durable and 

easy to clean. Let its amazing service record in 
‘ your nvighbors’ homes guide you. Prices are 
reasonable down payment modest and cerms 
liberal. fe takes a big income to afford the 
waste of inadequate refrigeration. Don't go 


' through another year without the proved con- 
Ty Advantage A ‘ 
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Seaeral Elects 
to, Electric Re 
ieigeranon Depart 
rire, Hanna Bide. 
$406 Fuchid Ave. 
| Cleveland, Chic 





Bigger — stronger — still more 
impressive —the 1931 General 
Electric Refrigerator advertising 
campaign joins the chorus of 
owner approval that “sends them 
in’ to be sold. 


Vol.45. No.1 
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OU and your men and your store and 

your methods—though they are all of the 
best—can go just so far to make 1931 a good 
year. After that it’s up to the product. And 
the surest thing in electric refrigeration is that 
General Electric Refrigerators always do 
their big part. 


It’s inherent in the General Electric Monitor 
Top to produce sales and to make the profit 
stick. That’s because extreme economy, and 
freedom from attention are inherent in the 
Monitor Top—hermetically sealed-in-steel — 
dirt-proof — moisture-proof, tinker-proof 
—self-oiled—lastingly quiet—and a source 
of pride in the home, because of the distinc- 
tive modern style that says “General Electric”. 





the Monitor Top is on the tongues of America. Talk 
Monitor Top to domestic and commercial pros- 
pects for a 1931 sales record, and profit that you keep. 


Electric Refrigeration Department, Section DEi. 


General Electric Co., Hanna Bldg., 1400 Euclid 
The performance record made possible by Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


REFRIGERATOR 


DOMESTIC, APARTMENT HOUSE, AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS 
ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS AND MILK COOLERS 
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Everything in apple-pie 
order! Robert A. Mater 
pulls out a hot one after 
his 5-day lessons at the 
Westinghouse plant at 
Mansfield. 


Three service managers of the 
Penn Central Light & Power— 
George R. Swope, Henry C. 
McCamant and Robert A. 
Mater learning how to avoid 
indigestion at the model kitchen 
of the Westinghouse Company. 
This training is considered wn- 
portant because it enables serv- 
ice men to understand some of 
the problems of the housewife. 








Getting a sun bath with your 
midget golf. The Carlson 
Building, Evanston, IIl., in- 
stalls eight quarts solarium 
lamps (Burdick). The in- 
stallation costs $5,000, radi- 
ates 800 sq.ft. is said to 
boom business. 






















































No more motor knocks! 
The science of the vac- 
uum tube enters another 
field. The mike suspended 
over the engine will pick 
up the faintest whisper 
and magnify it a hundred 
times through electronic 
tubes. Yet it ignores 
other engine noises. 


A radio station achieves lasting 
honor. The county commission- 
ers of Allegheny County, Pa., 
recently named this highway, 
KDKA _ Boulevard. 











Having lunch 
among the 
bolts and 
screws, is the 
latest weird 
scheme m a 
merchandising 
world gone 
crasy. This 
lunch counter 
was installed 
by the Ameri- 
can Hardware 
Company, 
Long Beach, 
Cal. 
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Frank of Ilg to Preside 
Over Fan 


Manufacturers 


Annual Meeting of Ventilator 
Men Held in New York 


. M. Frank, president of the 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, 
of Chicago, was elected president 
of the National Association of Fan 
Manufacturers, which comprises 
more than 80% of the ventilating 
fan and blower industry, at their 
annual meeting in the Hotel 
Roosevelt at New York, recently. 

Other officers were elected for 
1931 as follows: R. E. Shaw, 
general sales manager of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Boston, vice- 
president, and E. B. Cresap, of 
Chicago, secretary. The latter is 
the professional secretary of the 
association. 

All members expressed confi- 
dence in the growing importance 
of the mechanical air industry with 
particular reference to its in- 
creased uses for ventilating and 
cooling all types of buildings. 





Graves and Moister 
With Westinghouse 


Refrigeration 


Graves Formerly with Federal 
Electric 


Clem B. Graves, formerly with 
the Standard House Utilities, Inc., 
is now with the Westinghouse 
Refrigeration Department as as- 
sistant to Mr. Carl D. Taylor. 
Mr. Graves comes to Westing- 
house with considerable experience, 
having for five years been eastern 
sales manager of the Federal 
Electric Company, and ten years 
general sales manager of that com- 
pany at Chicago. He directed the 
sales and distribution and resale of 
washers, cleaners, signal sirens, 
fuses and signs. 

George W. Moister, formerly of 
Indianapolis, has been appointed 
manager of sales promotion for 
Westinghouse refrigeration. His 
headquarters will be in Mansfield, 
Ohio. Moister, who has long been 
active in sales work in the electric 
refrigeration field, has been with 
the Kelvinator Corporation, De- 
troit, for the last seven years, hav- 
ing handled various _ territorial 
sales activities, sales promotion and 
special sales development on both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 
He resigned as vice-president and 
general manager of Kelvinator 
Philadelphia, Inc., the Kelvinator 
factory branch in Philadelphia to 
accept the Westinghouse position. 





Grubb New RCA Sales Head 


The appointment of H. C. 
Grubbs as vice-president in charge 
of all of the selling activities of 
the RCA Victor Company, Inc., 
Was announced today by E. 
Shumaker, president of the Com- 
pany. 





Electrical Men in 





Wilt 


Melvin C. Wilt, former resident en- 


gineer at Cleveland for Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., has been made man- 
aging director of the company’s 
new factory at Canada. 


the Month’s News 





Turnbull 


Until recently, Pacific coast man- 
ager for the Hotpoint Company, 
Ray W. Turnbull becomes vice- 
president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising. 








Liversidge 
Vice-president and general manager 
of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Horace P. Liversidge will 
now also preside over the Phila- 
delphia Electrical Association. 





E 


Allen 


C. E. Allen, former manager of 
Westinghouse southwestern divi- 
sion, has been created commercial 
vice-president of the company. His 
the job of coordination. 





Hammond Clock Sales 
Jump 


Four Times 1929 Volume Reported 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Sales of the 
Hammond Clock Company for 
November were approximately 
two and one-half times those of 
the same month last year, accord- 
ing to F. H. Redmond, vice- 
president and general manager. 
For the eleven months ended with 
November, 1930, sales were more 
than four times larger than for 
the corresponding period of 1929. 
“Despite the business depression,” 
said Mr. Redmond, “electric clock 
sales have mounted steadily in 
each month of 1930, duplicating 
the experience of 1929. 

Net profits of Hammond Clock 
for the eight months ended No- 
vember 30 are estimated at $3 a 
share. On this basis, earnings be- 
tween $1.50 and $1.60 a share are 
indicated for the months of Octo- 
ber and November alone, the 
company having returned a net 
of $130,807, or $1.43 a shart on 
the 91,040 shares of common stock 
outstanding, for the six months 
‘to September 30 last. 
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Gainaday Names 


Barton Sales Head 


Other Officers Elected 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Gainaday 
Electric Company, manufacturers 
of electrical appliances, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the following officers were 
elected: C. E. Beeson, president; 
S. C. Parker, vice-president and 
general manager; and C. B. Bar- 
ton, vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

Mr. Barton has been connected 
with the Gainaday organization 
since its formation in 1914 with 
the exception of a year or two 
during which he was _ associated 
with an appliance distributing 
company in Philadelphia. 





New England Power 
Appliance Sales Ahead 


The October merchandise sales 
for the New England Power As- 
sociation recently compiled show a 
volume of $183,336 as compared 
with sales of $166,298 the same 
month last year, an increase of 10 
per cent. 








Westinghouse Buys 
Stanley & Patterson 


Wholesale End Only Involved in 
Transaction 


Stanley & Patterson, Inc., whose 
electrical supply distributing busi- 
ness amounts to more than $5,000,- 
000 annually in the New York 
metropolitan district, will be pur- 
chased by the Westinghouse Sup- 
ply Company, according to a re- 
cent announcement. The purchase 
will be confined to a distributing 
organization of Stanley & Patter- 
son. The signal and radio manu- 
facturing branches of the business 
are not included in the sale. 
George Patterson, president and 
principal stockholder, will retain 
control of the company, while a 
new company, the Stanley & Pat- 
terson Electrical Supply Company 
will be formed by Westinghouse to 
carry on the wholesale business. 

George Anthony has been desig- 
nated as president of the new com- 
pany. 

The acquisition of Stanley & 
Patterson organization by West- 
inghouse will mean that the Gen- 
eral Electric Company must find 
a new outlet in the metropolitan 
district for its lamp business— 
formerly handled by Stanley & 
Patterson. 

Westinghouse formerly distrib- 
uted its products in New York 
through the Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Company and the Times 
Appliance Company. 





George Power Extend 
Water Heater Drive 
224 Units Sold to Date 


The electric water heater (Hot- 
point) campaign of the Georgia 
Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
sales for which have totaled 224 
units for the two weeks’ period 
ending November 29, has been ex- 
tended until Christmas day, ac- 
cording to a recent company an- 
nouncement. The special terms of 
$5 down and two years to pay, and 
a trade-in allowance of $20 for 
your old water heater will continue 
until that time. 





Starr Piano Latest 
in Refrigerator Field 


Buys Benedict & Company’s 
“Yukon” 


Entrance of the Starr Piano 
Company of Richmond, Ind., into 
the electric refrigerator manufac- 
turing field in southern California, 
through purchase of the control- 
ling interest in Benedict & Com- 
pany, Inc., Los Angeles, has been 
announced by Barry Benedict, gen- 
eral manager of the latter con- 
cern. He also announced plans 
for a new plant requiring the ex- 
penditure of approximately $250,- 
000 for site, building and added 
equipment. 
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Line for Emerson B 5. date 


The improved Emerson B Junior series 

includes an 8-inch oscillator a 10-inch 

| | ty} 4 oscillator and 10-inch non-oscillator. The 

same proved dependability—the same 5-year 

guarantee, as always, plus new quietness, 

quick-starting and big breeze power. Super 
quality small fans at a moderate price. 

Reversible Ceiling Fan 

The newest thing 

in ceiling fans—an 

electri- 

cally re- 


versible ceiling fan. Breeze direction is 


reversed by reversing the motor. No 


extra mechanical parts that might be- 


come loose, wobbly and noisy. 


“FORTIETH Downdratt 


Anniversary Year” "Pdratt 
Ceiling 
Fan 


Made by the 


ie TY MERSON 











